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BY BRENDA AUBERT. 
Perched on the hills like a brooding bird, 
White and calm on this winter’s night, 
Village and lake lie fast asleep 
In the silvery glow of the pale moonlight! 


Away in the east, with his snowy cres 
Watching the earth like a sentinel grim, 

The gray old mountain lifts its head, 
Ghastly and gaunt in the moonlight dim. 


Like a shining mirror of polished steel, 
Pulseless and still, the blue lake lies 

In its frame of hills that, like giant steps, 
Go up and up, till they touch the skies. 


And over all is the arching dome 
Bossy with qiteieg points of light; 

And the round white moon like a gleaming lamp 
Lightens the gloom of the winter’s night. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


J. Dorman STEELE, As A REGENT oF New 
By the death of the chancellor of the regents of the 
university, a vacancy occurs in the board, to be filled 
by the coming Legislature. The Elmira Advertiser 
names for the position Prof. J. Dorman Steele, of 
Elmira, a gentleman who is well known as an aca- 
demic teacher in this State, a writer of text-books that 
are already in use in three-fourths of the academies in 
charge of the regents, and a member of the University 
Convocation, to the value of which his efforts have 
largely contributed. In looking over the list of pres- 
ent regents, we do not recognize one who has ever borne 
a practical working-relation to the academies of the 
State. Such a man would therefore be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the board, and his appointment would be pop- 
ular among those actively interested in our system of 
State education, all of which, it is not improbable, may 
be placed under the sole control of the regents, to 
whom is now committed the special charge of the col- 
leges and academies of the State.— Brooklyn Union 
Argus. 

Tue Boston Latin Scnoor.—Dr. Chadwick’s meas- 
urements of the boys in this school and the other picked 
schools of Boston, showed that in physical condition 
they are a little in advance of the boys of the picked 
schools of England, who are in advance of all the rest 
of the world. The old Bostoneer nods assent when he 
is told this, and says it is just what he expected. Let 
us all hope that the literary and moral measurements, 
which time will surely make, will be no less favorable. 
The history of the school at least is fortunate. We 
remember no American college which can claim that 
ts Latin professors for half a century have done as 
much for classical culture in America as this single 


line on the school’s register, of Gould, Leverett, Dilla- 


301|way, Dixwell, Gardner, and Dimmock. Certainly no 


register shows more remarkably the union of scholar- 
ship and command of men then this catalogue, where 
one finds four or five Adamses, half a dozen governors. 
senators, and other congressmen in scores,—five signers 
of the Declaration,—and only to speak of this century, 
such a circle of orators and authors as is recalled by the 
names of Otis, Everett, Winthrop, Furness, Emerson, 
Phillips, Sumner, Brooks, Evarts, Beecher, and a dozen 
others, — names all of which will be fresh in the mem- 
ories of the people. When Winthrop, Dudley, and 


the other fathers established the school, contributing 
largely with the special design that the poorest boy in 
the little hamlet might have an equal chance with their 
own sons, they set on foot our whole system of public 
education.— Boston Advertiser. 


SHALL weE Burn Taem. — Mr. Richard Grant 
White may entertain himself and amuse his friends by 
playing with figures, but no one who watches his ama- 
teur performance will attach the least importance to 
the conclusions he claims to arrive at. The Southern 
States may have a great deal of illiteracy, and very few 
white convicts in their prisons; but before concluding 
that ignorance is therefore favorable to morals, other 
facts must be ascertained. Certainly our people will 


think twice before burning their books and turning 
their schoolhouses into wigwams because the Apache 
Indians, who cannot read, have no jails.—N. Y. Aven- 


ing Express. 

Fret Enewisn.— American schools and colleges, 
should teach these three important branches of educa- 
tion: how to feel English, to read English, and to 
write English. The proper study of mankind is not 
French, as many instructors seem to suppose. The in- 
tellectual and moral life of the world is now stimulated 
and informed through the English tongue. English 
literature has ever kept close to nature, has always 
been intimate with the forest world and the green 


grass and flowers. It has always been true to the 
power and pathos of the Christian religion. Com- 
pared with every other literature, how little there is in 
it coarse and impure, ugly and violent. — James T. 


Fields. 


Waar our Enemies Want. — It is not a reform 
of the method of conducting the public schools that Mr. 
White and the aristocrats want, but such a wrenching 
of the system from its very foundations that its friends 
would not recognize it. We protest against all such 
assaults on the school system. Reform the instruction, 
but keep the institution. It is easy to sneer at the 
Free College and the Normal College for Girls in this 
city. Theformer is not equal to Harvard or Columbia, 
but it is doing an excellent work; and the latter is one 
of the best schools of the kind we have in the country. 
It is infinitely better that those fifteen hundred girls 
should be there, learning the best that is to be taught, 
getting the most thorough discipline our time can fur- 
nish, than to be spinning street-yarn and carrying on 
flirtations. They are preparing to be helpful wives and 
intelligent mothers, if they never teach school; and 
home is the basis of our civilization. The Free College 
is the natural head of our public-school system, and al- 
most every boy in the grammar schools studies more 
faithfully because of the possibility of his entering it. 
Seven out of ten of the youths in the College are sons 
of poor widows, laborers, mechanics, and small traders, 
who could not afford to send their boys to any other 


institution. If they were not there many of them would 


be in the streets. It is good policy to keep them there. 
If it be wise to build railways and canals, and spend 
vast sums of money in improvements to develop the 
latest resources of the country, is it not equally wise to 
support schools to develop the intelligence of the peo- 
ple? What gives value to land, what has our enter- 
prise and commerce come from, what is the cause of 
the sciences and arts and inventions which have multi- 
plied our wealth and power but the diffusion of intelli- 
gence through the very schools which Mr. White and 
his confreres would abolish as failures or stamp with a 
pauper brand? The system itself is splendidly suc- 
cessful; let its methods be improved and public interest 
in it be invigorated.—N. Y. Hvening Express. 


SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (II) 


BY ANNA BRACKETT, 


In speaking of the different meanings which words 
carry in America and England, I should not have for- 
gotten to speak of the word mistress, which is the title 
uniformly given to women teachers in English schools, 
It would perhaps be a curious study to inquire why 
this word has been dropped in America, while the cor- 
responding one of master is still in use in some of the 
Eastern (cities. As in Boston we have masters and 
head-masters, so in English girls’ schools we have mis- 
tresses and head-mistresses. Both “schoolmaster ” and 
“ schoolmistress” with us carry a shade of contempt 
akin to that which accompanies the use of the word 
“pedagogue.” In the Western cities we speak of prin- 
cipals, vice-principals, and assistants, and a woman is a 
* school-teacher,” but not a school-mistress, unless we 
mean to imply that she is a stiff, formal, pedantic kind 
of person. But in these English girls’ schools the title 
of head-mistress is one of honor, and is jealously 
guarded. 

We might be present at the opening exercises of one 
of these large schools, and not know by the faces or gen- 
eral physique of the girls that we were not in America; 
but we could not look at the room and furniture with- 
out being sure that we were on foreign soil. Some of the 
schools, as the Grey-coat Hospital, in Westminster 
(which, by the way, is not, and has never been, a hospit- 
al), are in old buildings, where the rooms are low, where 
the whole edifice bears the stamp of an earlier time than 
ours. But even in those which have modern buildings, 
as the North London Collegiate School, the whole in- 
ternal arrangement is essentially non-American. For 
into what large school in America could we go to find 
the large hall, with the appearance of a chapel, for relig- 
ious services? But in England this large hall, where 
the whole school assemble in the morning, looks most 
like a chapel, and in the North London Collegiate 
School it is also furnished with an organ, which ren- 
ders the resemblance even more striking. This fact 
seemed to me to show how strong is the religious idea 
with regard to schools. I think Birmingham is the 
only place in England where religious exercises have 
not formed a part of the school-work. This being so 
marked an exception I inquired, “ Why Birmingham ?” 
and. was told, “Oh, that is the manufacturing district, 
you know.” This only shifted the difficnlty, but the 
natural connection between manufacturing and a lack 
of religious forms might, perhaps, furnish a fruitful 
subject for an essay. I believe that even Birmingham 
has been forced to yield a little of late to the outside 
pressure of public opinion on the subject. In Chelten- 


ham, both inside and out, the hall has the appearance 
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of a church. In the North London Collegiate, the ex- 
terior resembles some of the modern club-houses, being 
rather composite, and somewhat pretentious in its ar- 
chitecture. Within, the hall has windows on one side, 
while on the other side and at the end a gallery divides 
the height, and from this gallery a second tier of class- 
rooms open, one tier opening from the floor of the hall. 
This arrangement I have never seen in America, and it 
seemed to me a good one. Why not have the main 
hall in the center of a building lighted from above, and 
the class-rooms completely surrounding it and opening 
out of it on all sides, one tier from the floor, and one 
tier from a gallery which should run entirely round the 
hall at half its height and serve as a corridor? The 
gallery might be made an ornament to the hall, and 
would be very convenient for visitors on examination 
or graduation-days. The filing off of classes to their 
separate rooms after the opening exercises, the changing 
of recitation-rooms from hour to hour, and the gathering 
together at the close of the session, would be very easy 
with this arrangement. 

Another result would be the impression produced 
upon the mind of every pupil that there was a unity in 
the school, an impression which, in many of our schools, 


“is never produced, for very valid reasons. It seems to 


me that this plan would also add to the facilities for 
ventilating class-rooms. 

But to return to our English school-rooms. In the 
new buildings, glazed brick or tile seems to be the fa- 
vorite material for the inside walls. This would cer- 
tainly be an improvement on our plastered walls. It 
gives one a sense of cleanliness and solidity which it 
is good to have. Desks and seats are of various 
patterns, resembling ours as an English carriage 
resembles an American carriage. At Cheltenham, 
in some of the class-rooms I found the Swedish furni- 
ture with the perfectly flat board for side and back, 
both desk and seat being fastened to a board which 
stood on the floor, and permitted both to be moved to- 
gether when the floor is to be washed. In another 
school I was shown what was called the American aesk, 
but as I had previously discovered that when a Euro- 
pean invents any odd thing for which he cannot invent 
a name, he calls it American as the shortest way out of 
the difficulty, I was not astonished to see something 
that I had never before had the pleasure of viewing. 

When I said, “ Why do you not have desk and chair 
screwed directly to the floor, thereby securing a greater 
beauty of straight lines?” I was asked, “But how 
could you wash the floor?” I might have asked, 
“ How do you wash the piece of board to which you 
have fastened desk and seat?” But the washing of 
that part of the apparatus I do think does not consti- 
tute a part of the cleansing process. When the room 
is to be cleaned, the seats are moved to one side, and 
the floor, sometimes of stone, thoroughly scrubbed. 

As to blackboards, in one large school I saw nothing 
but small boards about three feet by two feet, on easels. 
In another I was shown one which was hung quite 
across one side of the class-room and which claimed to 
be avery large one. It was certainly not more than 
eighteen inches in height. What a trim English gar- 
den is to an Illinois wheat-field, was this to the black- 
boards before which our classes stand; and I fancy the 
sense of being “cabined, cribbed, confined,” which an 
Illinois farmer would have if obliged to run his reaping- 
machine in the English garden, would be somewhat 
akin to that which would fill the soul of an American 
public-school girl if set to work at the English board. 
But in England the blackboard is for the teacher alone, 
not for the class; and thus the matter of blackboards, 
which might seem to some a merely external affair, is 
really very significant, and denotes a radical difference 
of methods. What it signifies we shall see as we go on. 


— To reform a world, to reform a nation, no man 
will undertake ; and al] but foolish men know that the 
only solid, though a far slower reformation, is what 
on begins and perfects on himself.— Carlyle. 
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PRIMARY READING. 


The Sentence Method. 
BY GEO. L. FARNHAM, A.M. 


As a rule, reading has not been successfully taught 
in our primary schools. Generally, habits of expression 
and habits of thought have been acquired that subse- 
quent training has failed to overcome, so that good 
readers are the exception, both in the schools and out 
of them. There has been no want of careful study 
given to the subject, but the real causes of a failure so 
general have not been discovered. 

Methods.— The old a, b, ¢ method, the “Penknife 
System,” has quite generally been succeeded by meth- 
ods more rational, such as the Phonetic, having a letter 
to represent temporarily each elementary sound in the 
language, the phonic making the elementary sounds the 
basis of instruction, but using the common alphabet and 
the' Word method. None of these, nor any combination 
of them, has met with complete success. While some 
difficulties have been overcome, others have presented 
themselves, so that the problem how to make natural, 
fluent readers from the first still remains practically 
unsolved. By each of these methods, children acquire 
facility in recognizing and pronouncing words, but there 
is a lack of naturalness of expression which can be over- 
come only by drill. This is so general that it is almost 
universally conceded that good reading can be acquired 
only by imitation, as in singing. 

Natural Expression.—All have observed that when 
children are free from external restraints, they express 
their thoughts with perfect clearness and propriety. 
They require no drill to make them throw the emphasis 
upon the right words or to give the right inflection to 
their voices. Indeed, for years we have been told to go 
to the playground for our models of delivery; but so 
far our instructors have failed to bring these models 
into the school-room. 

It is too early to assert that the method here pre- 
sented for your consideration has overcome all difficul- 
ties; but after a trial of several years in the schools 
of Binghamton, we can state that desirable results 
have been accomplished, and that bad habits have been 
avoided with an ease and certainty hitherto unknown 
in our experience. 


THE SENTENCE METHOD. 


We call this the Sentence method because we make 
the basis of our work the complete thought as ex- 
pressed in the form of a complete sentence. We do 
this believing that the unit of thinking in the mind of 
a child is a thought, and that all his impulses are toward 
giving his thought complete expression in sentences. 

We are led to this conclusion by observing the proc- 
ess by which children learn to talk. Parents are often 
anxious upon this point, and quite early attempt to 
teach their children the use of a language adapted to 
their infantile state. They practice “baby talk,” re- 
peat half-formed sentences for their children to imitate. 
Fortunately for the child and for our language, these 
efforts have little effect, except to afford a temporary 
amusement. The child does not learn to talk by any 
such process. 

It is to be observed that a child understands what is 
said to him long before he attempts to express his own 
thoughts in any connected form. It is sometimes years 
before he begins to use the language of those around 
him. A child of four years, of my acquaintance, had 
never talked in complete sentences. Returning, after 
the absence of a week, he was talking so much that his 
parents were obliged to check him in the use of his 
new-found powers; and he was as fluent and correct in 
the use of language as any member of the family. It 
is related that Charles Wesley, the brother of the dis- 
tinguished divine, did not talk until he was nearly or 
quite six years old. His parents were greatly afflicted 
at his backwardness, although he was bright enough in 


other respects, One day his mother called for him, 


when the boy himself answered, “ Here I am, mother, 
in the parlor under the table.” This sudden gift of 
speech, in this instance, was regarded as a special inter- 
position of Divine Providence. But every child exhibits 
the same phenomenon to a greater or less degree. 
Where he attains a considerable age, say three and a 
half or four years, before talking, the transition from 
his patois to correct speech will be quite abrupt, and he 
will use the forms of speech he is accustomed to hear. 
He glides into the use of complete language so naturally 
that he is unconscious of the change. He spontaneously 
thinks in thoughts and speaks in sentences. If it were 
otherwise,—if he were conscious of separate ideas and of 
separate words to express them, it would require years 
of experience and effort before he could have any con- 
nected thought, or intelligent use of language. The 
very consciousness of the elements of the language 
would be fatal to both thought and expression. Lan- 
guage, as the instrument of thought, must be habitual,— 
must be used without consciousness, while the attention 
is fixed upon the thought expressed. Let us now con- 
sider the inquiry,— 
“WHAT IS READING ?” 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of 
Education of Mass., says: 

“ Reading consists, first, in forming ideas which are 
occasioned by recognizing the printed or written forms 
of words used as the names of these ideas; second, in 
forming thoughts which are occasioned by recognizing 
the construction of these words into sentences used to 
express these thoughts. In addition to these two proc- 
esses, ‘Oral Reading’ requires that these words and 
sentences shall be pronounced with the voice, so as to ex- 
cite similar ideas and thoughts in the minds of others.” 

I like this definition, for the reason that it recognizes 
the vital principle that lies at the foundation of all 
reading ; viz., that thoughts are formed directly and 
immediately by recognizing their graphic expression. 
It excludes all calling of words, phrases, or sentences 
dissociated from intelligence. The thought being the 
constant unit in the mind, and the sentence the unit of 
expression, can the child so take in the written or 
printed expression with his eye as to form the thought 
without being conscious of the elements, at least so far 
as words are concerned ? 

Sight is a sense quicker in action than hearing. No 
one is directly conscious of words when listening to 
speech ; why should he be while looking upon the writ- 
ten or printed page? That this is possible is evident, 
for were it otherwise eye-reading would only keep pace 
with oral utterances ; while, as a fact, good readers are 
able to take in through the eye many times more matter 
than they are able to pronounce in words. This being 


problem. The thought being formed directly from the 
page through the medium of sight, without translation 
into oral speech, will control the oral utterance the same 
as if it had its origin in the mind of the reader. 

A New Use of the Eyes. — A difficulty here presents 
itself, not at first observable, and of which little note 
has hitherto been taken. Reading by the eye requires 
anew use of that organ. The child is accustomed to 
observe things as they actually appear. He judges 
with tolerable accuracy of the form, color, and re- 
lations of objects by direct observation, and is accus- 
tomed to trust with confidence his power to discrimi- 
nate between them. This power being in full and act- 
ive exercise, when his attention is called directly to a 
letter, word, or even a sentence, he will judge of it as 
he judges of other tangible objects, — by its visual 
characteristics. He learns these objects by their names, 
which, when repeated, recall these objects, and nothing 
more, necessarily. So it is no uncommon thing for a 
child to learn the names of all the letters of the alpha- 
bet, to arrange these letters into a great number of 
words, and to recognize these words at sight, and still 
do nothing more than exercise his external sense. No 
new power has been acquired. The eye has simply per- 


formed its accustomed office, — that of discerning 
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forms; but these forms are no medium of thought, 
are no language. 

THOUGHT PRIMARY, — EXPRESSION SECONDARY. 

When the eyes rest upon a sentence, as “The cat 
plays,” the thought occasioned by recognizing these 
words and their arrangements should be formed di- 
rectly, without reference to the sounds they represent 
when pronounced. All the attention bestowed upon the 
forms, to make us conscious of their peculiarities or 
elements, either phonic or graphic, withdraws so much 
from the thought they express. But the necessary 
effect of teaching these forms directly, by whatever 
method, so that they shall be recognized at sight, is to 
thrust them forward into consciousness, and thus de- 
stroy their function as language.. If we commence with 
the ultimate elements, either phonic or graphic, we in- 
terpose a@ great number of objects of attention before 
reaching the ultimate object, the thought. 

It is a well-established law of the mind that a series 
of remembered facts will be recalled in the order in 
which they were first acquired. To illustrate, we will 
select the word “ cat,” and proceed according to an ap- 
proved letter-method. We first give the letter c, then 
a, and then ¢ The child must then be told that these 
letters put together spell “cat.” He may, or he may 
not, think of the object, cat. Whether he does or not, 
according to the foregoing principle, whenever the word 
is presented for recognition, his attention is arrested 
by each letter in the order in which it was first learned ; 
and each letter being an independent recognition, is 
complete in itself, and satisfies the mind for the time 
being, and leaves no impulse for going beyond. This 
process is repeated with each word, multiplying inter- 
mediate objects of attention, and making more and 
more difficult the attainment of the thought. An im- 
mediate and necessary result of all this is a labored and 
monotonous naming of words without thought or natur- 
alness of expression ; and a still sadder result is the 
formation of the habit of being satisfied with this recog- 
nition and naming of words, that years, and often a 
life-time, fails to correct. If we begin with the ele- 
mentary sounds, by either the phonetic or phonic 
method, substantially the same results follow. By com- 
mencing with the whole word we somewhat lessen the 
number of intermediate objects of attention, and thus 
increase the chances of not exhausting this power be- 
fore the thought is reached. 

Good readers are never made by any of these pro- 
cesses, But there are good readers in spite of our 
methods. They are those who have learned without 
the intervention of teachers, or have been brought to a 
good degree of excellence by drill, and by processes that 
have no necessary connection with the methods by 
which they were first taught. The written or the 
printed page, instead of being a medium through which 
the thought is unconsciously attained, becomes an ob- 
stacle by being made the direct object of attention, 
which is only removed by the laborious process of trans- 
lation into oral speech. You look through your win- 
dow to what is passing in the street; you do not no- 
tice the glass that intervenes. Bnt turn your attention 
to the glass and it becomes a barrier almost as complete 
as if it were opaque. 

Language, to be a medium of thought, must be used 
unconsciously. The words of the ‘speaker only make 
us think his thoughts. We speak and are only con- 
scious of what we say, and not of the means or manner 
of saying it. We look upon the printed or written 
page, and we should have no more consciousness of the 
letters or words upon it than of the glass through which 
we look at objects without. So language is a medium 
of thought. But if it be taught as an end, by any di- 
rect process, the order is reversed, and long years of" 
effort will be required to make it take its proper place 
asa medium. 

Language Taught Indirectly. —To meet these con- 
ditions, means must be devised for teaching graphic 


language as we have learned the oral, by making it a 


secondary, rather than the primary objects of attention. 
It must be taught incidentally and indirectly. The 
words, the letters, and all their arrangements must be 
learned by being associated with the thought, which 
must in every instance precede the expression in order 
of time. But expression must immediately follow 
or the thought itself has no power and is soon lost. 
[Conclueed next week.] 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONS. 
(Given orally to a class with maps, and to be written by them.) 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


FIRST LESSON. 

History is an account of events which was recorded 
soon after those events took place. Stories which may 
have been told from generation to generation as fables 
or legends or traditions, but not put upon permanent 
record while the facts were known, are not a part of 
history. 

In imagination we may look back to a period when, 
although people lived in all the countries, yet they did 
not know how or care to make or preserve any written 
memorials. It is possible that we have found remains 
of their dwellings or their works, their tools or even of 
their bodies, yet we can only guess what sort of people 
they were, and we do not know their history. The first 
nations who were so advanced in knowledge and power 
as to leave a record which is plain to us, lived in the 
southwestern part of Asia and the northeastern part of 
Africa, on the rivers Nile and Tigris and Euphrates. 

The climate of a country has much to do with form- 
ing the character of the people who live in it. It gives 
them color, temperament, and habit, and almost decides 
their destiny after many generations of living under the 
same influences of climate and surroundings. The ex- 
treme cold or hot countries do not develop human char- 
acter, or power, or civilization favorably. The high 
temperate lands are sure to produce finer races, and the 
plains and river-basins near the sea to be the seat of 
the most prosperous nations. We can infer with some 
degree of certainty the destiny of men in different lati- 
tudes. 

Now it is possible that such influences naturally 
wrought out the preéminence of the people whose history 
is first recorded, and who seem to have led the world in 
civilization and intelligence as well as in power. 

It is difficult for us to form a clear idea of the epochs 
of time, the course of the centuries, and the relative 
dates of events in the history of the world. The fol- 
lowing outline may be of some help. It represents the 


DECEMBER. 


BY W. D. KELLY. 


As day declining nears the distant West, 
When to his couch the sun sinks softly down, 
And from the fastness of each mountain’s crest, 
The dusky shadows of the twilight frown, 
And brood above the village and the town,— 
So, in slow marches, the departing year 
Enters the portals of Eternity, 
Beyond whose gates, though ages disappear, 
None ever come therefrom, except when we, 
Like Orpheus, seek within some lost Eurydice. 


From summer ranges now Apollo flies 
In circling courses to his goal afar, 

Where the blue arches of meridian skies 
Image the splendors of his burnished car; 
And the soft lustre of the southern star 

Twinkles at night above his short repose; 
Where the sweet voices of the nightingales 

Echo in copses where the verdure — 

And flowers perfume the wandering gales 
That kiss the mountains or caress the vales. 


Come the long evenings now when lamps emit 
At earlier moments of the night their rays; 
When sire and matron by the ingle sit, 
And recollections wake of other days; 
When erackling firelogs yield a cheerful blaze,’ 


And children play their games of chance, and learn 
That hours, like pleasures, pass on nimble wings, 


Nor care to other thoughts their minds to turn 
Until the mother from the pantry brings 


Their goodly share of fruit and toothsome things. 


Soon will the hill-tops to the valleys chant 
The glad evangels of the Christmas time; 
Soon will the frosty air be resonant 
With tuneful sleigh-bells echoing in rhyme 
The merry music of their jocund chime; 
Soon, like Aladdin’s palace, in a night, 
Will crystal bridges rivers overgrow, 
And steel-shod skaters, in as rapid flight 
As stars that fall from skies to realms below, 
Across their frozen surface come and go. 


Hast ever noticed how the gems that best 
Befit their robes, the sister seasons share ? 

Spring came to us in emerald garments dressed, 
And diamonds shone amid her braided hair; 
Summer was pleased the amethysts to wear; 

While Autumn with her glorious tints of red 
Mingled the colors of the stars at night; 

And winter, doomed to brown, selects instead 
Of tawny gold or diamonds flashing bright, 
A simple garniture of spotless white. 


Sing then a welcome to this month of snow, 
This ermined daughter of the aged year! 
Who brings the holly and the mistletoe 
To grace our halis of merriment and cheer, 


Where flowers have faded and their leaves grown sere; 


See, as she traverses the fleecy hills. 
n her brow a silver crown is worn; 
And the whole universe with rapture thrills 
As near and nearer comes the blessed morn 
On which the Saviour of the world was born! 


— The Pilot (Boston). 


NuMBER TWELVE. 


LESSON XXXVIII. 


whole time of the world’s history set off in centuries. | ;; hang just at the belt in the middle, behind. 


30 | 29 | 28 | 27 | 26 | 25 | 24 | 28 | 22 | 21 
20 |19|18| 17 | 16| 15 | 14| 13 | 12 | 11 
9] 10 
a2 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 


The starting-point of reckoning is the’century of the 
birth of Christ, or the Christian era, which is marked 
by across. The centuries count backward from it to 
thirty B. C., and forward to twenty A. D., or the year 
of our Lord 2000, which is not far in the future com- 
paratively. The history of the world, then, reaches 
back farther than forward of the birth of Christ. 
Then if we wish, we can represent all the years of each 


1. Stretch down behind as far as possible. 

2. Raise to belt. 

3. Throw upwards, as far as possible, without losing 
the hold. 

4, Like 2. Repeat 4 times. 


LESSON XXXIX. 


LESSON XL. 


century in a similiar way, and put before the eye a map|change hands and do it again. 


of every year in each century and of the centuries as a 
whole, during the five thousand years which includes 


the whole course of actual history. 


— It has been said that no Poet is equal to his 
Poem, which saying is partially true j but, in a deeper 
sense, it may also be asserted, and with still greater 


truth, that no Poem is equal to its Poet.— Carlyle. 


LESSON XLI. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Holding the bag by the corners, as in last lesson, let 


Stand with hands hanging at the sides, a bag in each 
hand, grasped in the middle as a dumb-bell. 
1. Carry bags slowly backward and upward, as high 
as possible. 

2. Hold a moment, then bring slowly down again. 
Repeat, ad libitum. 


Place the left hand on the back, just under the right 
arm, and repeat the exercises of the last lesson. Then 


1. Position as in the last lesson; raise the bags 
steadily and slowly till they touch the shoulders; “curl 
them,” keeping the body erect, and the chest expanded 
to the utmost. 

2. Lower slowly to the sides. 
This is a very severe exercise, and should be taken 


but once at first. 
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AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


AMONG THE ROCKS. —(IV.) 


A strong horse and a stout wagon; all the array of tools and 
ammunition for blasting; the usual big lunch, a generous sup- 
ply of coffee included ; heavy wraps for the journey home in 
the cool November twilight; hearts full of enthusiasm and 
hands with strength for our work, and we are off in the early 
morning for a long ride, a hard climb, and one hundred speci- 
mens of radiated tourmaline! 

Any mineralogist who may chance to have read thus far 
will know that we were going to Mount Grace, in Warwick, 
Mass., the only known locality in this State for that form of 
the mineral. Tourmaline has already been described, but here 
it occurs, as the name indicates, in stellate forms, and affords 
specimens of great beauty and value. This locality was 
opened and the first specimens taken out about twenty-five 
years ago, by a young mineralogist, a teacher in a neighboring 
town, who, on one of the “ Occasional Saturdays’’ went to 
Warwick in search of massive epidote and garnet, which were 
then abundant in another part of the town. Stopping at the 
village blacksmith’s to get his drills sharpened for farther 
work, the subject of conversation naturally enough turned to 
the minerals just collected and the localities. The smith was 
soon interested, and said, “‘ If you like curious rocks, you 
ought to go up the side of the mountain yonder. There 
is aledge up there that has got some curious tracks of some- 
thing in it.” 

This was enough; the “tracks”? must be seen, and in a few 
moments our young adventurer was far up the mountain-side. 
The “‘ tracks’’ proved to be radiated tourmaline, and a few 
blasts put into the ledge soon afterwards yielded a rich harvest 
of specimens. These were sown broadcast by gift and ex- 
change, and flow scarcely a cabinet in the country but con- 
tains specimens from Mount Grace in Warwick. 

The mountain itself should be carefully studied, and then 
we may be able to understand better why this peculiar form of 

crystallization is found here. Mt. Grace rises high above the 
surrounding hills, near the village of Warwick. The ledge 
where the tourmaline occurs occupies a bold spur on the 
mountain-side. It is a good objective-point for the play of 
electric forces. Knowing, as we do, the latent electric force 
of this mineral, which “‘ may be easily aroused by friction, or 
by the application of heat,” it is not unlikely that electricity 
may have been an important influence at work when this min- 
eral crystallized. The center of each star, so to speak, must 
have been the center of some force we do not fully under- 
derstand. This mineral has, for more than a century, been 
the study of philosophers and chemists, and to their better 
understanding we leave the solution of this problem, which 
we ourselves can only guess at, while we resume our work of 
getting out specimens, which we know better how to do. 

The spot for our drill selected, and our work begins. And 
(shades of all Cornish miners!) what work it is! We are not 
going to describe the whole process of our rock-blasting that 
day. The pure mountain-air, the lovely scenery, our eager 
expectancy of results equal in value to our expenditure of 
strength, — all these must be actually experienced in order to 
appreciate our feelings. But, our first blast was too powerful! 
We had to travel too far for the fragments of rock, which were 
all too small, and we regretted many good specimens spoiled 
by our miscalculations. A second was better, and a third 
just right. And so we learned anew the lesson, do not use too 
much powder,—a maxim we will try to take to ourselves to-day 
in writing for Tue JouRNAL, by picking up our one hun- 

and this article. 
“us Mrs. L. S. B. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE AND THE ALGERIAN CoLony.—Allusion has fre- 
quentiy been made in these columns to the efforts which the 
French Government is making to diffuse instruction among 
the natives of Algeria, and a recent number of the Journal des 
Instituteurs furnishes more evidence of the same kind. It ap- 
pears that in La Grande Kabylie, which contains 170,000 hee- 
tares of territory, and a population of 150,000 inhabitants, with 
the exception of a few religious establishments, there are noth- 
ing but Mussulman schools, where the French language is 
completely unknown. To put an end to a state of things so 
undesirable, the minister of instruction proposes to the gov- 
ernor-general the immediate establishment of at least fifteen 
schools in the fifteen sections of that territory, and promises 
to contribute from the funds of his department three-fourths 
of the necessary expense, provided the Conseil Général will 
furnish the remainder. The Kabyles themselves, it seems, 
are very anxious for the introduction of such institutions 
amongst them, and as a proof thereof, the minister mentions 
the interesting fact that, during an interview which a Kabyle 
chief, Si Lounis, had with the governor of the colony, he re- 
quested of the latter, on behalf of his fellow-citizens and co- 
religionists, the giftof “‘ Water and schools.”” Provision for 
the former is being made by the Artesian wells, which the 


: 


French Government have caused to be sunk in divers localities 
with much success; and it is to be hoped that the latter half 
of the above prayer may be answered by the diffusion of nu- 
merous and well-endowed schools throughout the Algerian 
territory. C. H. G. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


INDIANA. 


The forthcoming report of Hon. James H. Smart, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Indiana, 
opens with an outline of: the ideal school system as adopted 
by the recent National Convention of Superintendents at 
Washington, D.C. The main features of a national system 
are: (1) That the school is a State institution; (2) That the 
school system must not be permissive, but must be enforced 
by the State; (3) That there is an equal obligation on all to 
support the schools, on the ground of equal benefit; (4) That 
the inspection of the schools be in the hands of State officers, 
while the school management is in the hands of local agencies; 
(5) That there be a unification of the system on the township 
plan; (6) That the authority of local agencies be limited to 
the building of houses, the furnishing of apparatus, and the 
employing of licensed teachers, which duties shall be enforced 
on the local managers by the State; (7) That the State estab- 
lish a minimum course of study, which local boards may ex- 
tend at will; (8) That teachers be State officers, and not offi- 
cers of localities, and that local managers have choice of 
teachers only under certain limitations; (9) That there be an 
independent State authority over teachers, and that schools 
for training teachers be established by the State; (10) That 
special schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind be established 
on the basis of rightful demand as well as benevolence. The 
DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
are that the qualifications of teachers and superintendents are 
now left too much to local control; that the schools in towns 
are too {much under the one-man power; that the terms of 
office of both State and county superintendents are now too 
short; that the powers of county superintendents with regard 
to town institutes should be enlarged; that the license of 
teachers be for terms of six months, one year, two years, and 
four years, and that the six months’ license should never be 
duplicated ; that school-children be enumerated every two 
years; that cities be removed from the jurisdiction of county 
superintendents in the matter of courses of study, but that all 
school-buildings be inspected by officers of the State. The re- 
port contains the following 
STATISTICS 


Number of children of school age between 6 and 21, 703,558; 
number between the age of 10 and 21, who can neither read 
nor write, male, 1,090; females, 957. Number of children at- 
tending school during the past year, 511,283; the daily at- 
tendance was 321,659. Schools have been taught in 9,383 out 
of the total 9,425 districts. Colored schools numbered 104; 
graded schools, 339; township graded schools, 153. Average 
length of school term, 136 days. Number of teachers, 13,578; 
of whom 7,731 were white males, 5,732 white females, 115 col- 
ored. In townships, the compensation varies from $1.35 per 
diem to $2.29 for males, and from 93 cents to $2.23 for females. 
In town schools the pay of men varies from $1.76 per day to 
$5.33, and that of women from 75 cents to $2.23. In city 
schools the lowest pay of men is $2.00 a day in famous Posey, 
rising to $7.50 a day in Knox; and female teachers commence 
low down in Posey at $1.65 a day, and reach the end of their 
rope at $5.00 a day in Floyd. In the State there are 9,647 
school-houses, of which 85 are stone, 2,189 brick, 7,288 frame, 
and 75 log. During the year 359 new school-houses have been 
erected, valued at $410,972.86, while the total valuation of 
school property, including building-apparatus, etc., is $11,817,- 
954. Township trustees were paid during the year $77,721.93. 
The township libraries contain 241,824 books, of which 3,774 
were added during the year. 

The State account of revenue for tuition stands as follows: 
On hand Sept. 1, 1879, $1,928,433.02; amount received Feb., 
1880, $1,417,549.35; amount received June, 1880, $1,412,777.55; 
miscellaneous receipts, $125,147.05. Total revenue for tuition, 
$4,883,906.97. Amount expended since Sept. 1, 1879, $3,006,- 
432.07. Amount on hand, $1,877,474.90. 

The special school revenue account stands as follows : 
Amount on hand Sept. 1, 1879, $927,903.70. Amount since re- 
ceived, $1,461,891.15. Total, $2,389,794.85. Amount since 
expended, $1,485,418.81. Amount now on hand, $904,376.04. 
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scriber to “ EpucaTion,” or two new s bers to 
Tux JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


IN STAMFORD, CONN. 

Your invitation to “all who have decided convictions”’ on 
the corporal punishment question is clearly a loud call to me. 
I am satisfied that very few, if any, first-rate teachers whip as 
much in the tenth as in the first year of their experience, if 
they ever whipped at all. Other kinds of teachers ought not 
to be employed. If the number of corporal punishments must 
reach 241 per cent. of the attendance, something or somebody 
ought to be abolished at once. It is almost certain that the 
abolition of corporal punishment would make the teacher’s 
task easier in most instances; but is that what the schools are 
for? The kernel of the whole matter seems to me to lie in 
that sentence of John D. Philbrick’s, ‘‘ Expulsion is the 
only practical substitute for corporal punishment yet devised ;”’ 
but this substitute is very objectionable, especially in its appli- 
cation to elementary schools. The person most interested in 
the retention of this “relic of barbarism” is really the boy 
who will be sure to suffer for the want of it, and he is not pre- 
pared to petition against its abolition in force enough to influ- 
ence the action of school committees to any great extent. 
Three problems have been agitating the minds of ingenious 
persons for many years: ‘‘Squaring the circle,” “ perpetual 
motion,’ and successful school-government by moral suasion 
alone. In working at either, the greater the skill of the oper- 
ator the nearer the desired result is approximated, but in each 
will some of us old fogig continue to believe that a close ap- 
proximation is all that can be hoped in the present state of 
human progress. A. H. STEVENs. 

Stamford, Conn., Nov. 13, 1880. 


JULES FERRY’S ADDRESS TO FRENCH 


TEACHERS. 


Quite recently at Paris there has been a series of pedagog- 
ical conferences, and among other subjects discussed was the 
question of the recruitment of normal schools; that is to say, 
their pedagogical organization, and the conditions of prepara- 
tion and admission. The matter was very fully debated, and 
excellent reports were made thereon by committees named for 
that purpose; and at the closing session the assembly was ad- 
dressed in a very eloquent and felicitous manner by M. Jules 
Ferry, the Minister of Instruction. His discourse contains so 
many excellent points that we hardly know how to select what 
can be suitable for the crowded columns of Tux JouRNAL, 
but we cannot refuse to give some of his pertinent tnd valua- 
ble advice. The Minister, after having rapidly summarized 
the progress made during the last few years in the system of 
education, and what had been done to secure the improve- 
ment and independence of the teachers, then more directly ad- 
dressed his remarks to the principals and teachers of normal 
schools: 


“*I wish to tell you, before we separate, what is assuredly in 
your own minds and hearts, what you know and feel asI my- 
self do, and which nevertheless ought to be said to you by one 
who has the supreme honor of directing at this moment the 
national instruction; that which we expect from you, the dom- 
inant point of view, the lofty object for which we make an ap- 
peal to your generous passion for progress and light, is this: 
we wish that you make not only teachers but educators. 
- + « + We wish educators. What! is it then being too 
ambitious ? Is it a dream that we are making? Shall it be 
that one must eternally say that, to be an educator, one must 
put ona certain character, wear a certain robe, and that lay 
educators do not exist ? Ah! ladies and gentlemen, it is not 
possible, and you shall see that it is not true. I only ask asa 
proof thereof the actuai direction of pedagogy, the new meth- 
ods which have received such a development, which tend to 
spread and triumph; those methods which consist no longer 
in dictating like a decree the rule to the child, but in making 
him find it out ; which propose before all to excite and awake 
the spontaneity of the child, to watch and direct his normal 
development in place of imprisoning it in rules all made, of 
which he understands nothing, and shutting it up in for- 
mulas from which he draws nothing but ennui ; and which 
-_ succeed in placing in their heads ideas that are vague 
and heavy, a sort of intellectual he ge those methods 
which are of Froebel and Pestalozzi, which you apply 
every day, are only practicable on one sole condition ; 
namely, that the teacher, the professor shall enter into in- 
timate and constant communication with the pupil. Object- 
lessons, can they be properly given, if one has not a profound 
sympathy with and true love for the child? One may do 
without these sentiments, this perpetual gift of oneself, with 
manuals and the old methods, But to apply these new meth- 
ods, these methods which excite thought, to give true object- 
lessons, intelligent and - ge one must expend one’s in- 
telligence, put one’s heart into it; show the man, in short, 
in place of the ferule; and when the man appears, there 
is the educator! And so, ladies and gentlemen, what we de- 
— Se for us men before making gram- 


The minister then addressing more particularly the primary 
inspectors, said: 
“I now arrive at what is your principal duty to your teach- 


ers. You are for them not only a stay, a support, a bond, — 
you are the guarantees of their independence, You are the 
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immediate, acting, always panes organs of the authority 
which assures the security of the teacher. And what is the 
teacher’s security? It is the consciousness that he will be ap- 
jud by his work. 

‘Other ideas, alas! have, at other epochs, not very remote 
inspired the public authorities. We ws still Seaton, at the 
present hour, the bitter burden of those unhappy times. De- 
testable things were done! Teachers became a sort of pawns, 
which were made to move on some deceitful and sophisticated 
electoral chessboard. They were removed, punished, disturbed ; 
one wished to make of them, what would be the most miserable 
thing in the world,—election agents. Well, gentlemen, know, 
and tell them plainly that the Government of the Republic, in 
whose name I speak, wishes to break absolutely with such de- 
plorable proceedings; tell them we wish that, for the future, 
they should only depend upon a single head, and that he shall 
be a university man; tell them that they ought neither to be 
the servants nor the leaders of a party; tell them that their 
ambition ought to aim higher than the little struggles of the 
little centers into which they may be thrown. They ought not 
to be politicians, —no. They ought to keep out of political 
parties,—and why? Because they are above them! Because 
they ought, and we wish them to be, educators. Because for 
us, — and if God grants us life my word will be realized, — for 
us, the liberal and democratic Republic of 1880, the educator 
shall be henceforth a sacred thing.” C. H. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not ,.esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ture. He “clanet 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns i 


APPORTIONMENT OF TIME TO THE SEVERAL REQUIRED STUDIES IN TEN NEW- ENG. COLLEGES. 
(Compiled from the data officially furnished by the Secretary of the Faculty of Tufts College.) 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. || MATH. AND SCIENCES. PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY. — 

2 

Hanvarp. | 81.6) 68.4) 5.8| 5.8| 54) | 3.6 64) 3.6/1.0) | 11.0 | 20 
YALE. 85.0} 15.0 |16.5|16.5| 5.0 1.7| 1.6 41.3) /16.0|10.4| 1.7) 1.1| 29.2] 3.6) 1.7| 3.5 14.5)) 23 
BROWN. 82.3] 17.7) |11.0/11.0 5.5| 3.1 86.1) |11.7|10.1| 4.0) 28.1!) 4.0/ 4.0 7.8 18.1 | 22 

18.3 P 51.6) ‘ ‘ 
|100 | | 3.5) 3.6) 27] 41/14) 94) 5.0) 1.2/3.5) 41) 25 16.6 | 22 
Wurams, | | 3.8] 20 78) 39-9) s.2/10.8| 9.1/ 3.5| 20 29.8)| 22 
AMHERST. 73.2! 26,8) |13.4|13.0 2.6 2.9 31.9) |11.5| 6.5| 4.0| 24.6 4.0| 3.4| 5.3) 4.0 16.7 | 23 
TRINITY. 100 | | 14.4/16.4 4.7| 6.3) 2.5 48.3) | 9.6) 9.5) 6.3) 6.3) 28,7|| .7) 2.2) 5.7| 4.1) 48 5.5) 23.0)| 23 
WESLEYAN. | 76,6) 23.4 (11.7 /11.7 1.5] 1.9 30.7) |12.5| 7.7/ 3.8| 5.6) 29.6)| 3.9| 4.8 3.1 16.3)| 23 
14.8| 3.2 43.3 2.4| 6.4) 26.7 ‘ 

TUFTS 85.8) 14.7) 4.9/ 4.9) 3.2 24] 3.2] 3.2] 3.2] 3.2 15.2)| 22 
Boston. $3.6) 16,4) |11.7)11.7/ 6.7| 2.3) 2.7 40.1) | 9.3) 5.0) 4.0) 2.0) 20,3/| 2.3) 2.5) 3.2) 2.0) 2.8 5.0 23.1)| 20 
Average. | 81.7] 18.8||12.7|12.7| 3.8) 34) 2.5] 27 37.7||11.3| 7.8] 46) 26,5|/ 14] 2.9) 42/40) 26/13} | 


tively demands it.) 


* LOOK AROUND.” 


In the vast St. Paul’s Cathedral, the visitor sees amid the 
noted names this inscription: ‘‘ Here lies the body of Christo- 
pher Wren, the architect of this church. Do you seek his 
monument? Look around.”” The whole incription is in 
Latin; and what words can be more significant than the last, 
which is our subject. No monument to Sir Christopher Wren 
so splendid as that he himself had erected while living. Here 
were England’s greatest general, “‘The Iron Duke’’; ther 
most famous admiral, Lord Nelson; her philanthropist, 
scholar, and soldier, Sir Philip Sydney; and many, many other 
names their country and the world revere, sleeping that mys- 
terious slumber men call death. These names, with the great 
architect’s, silently compelled us to “look around.” No need 
of the sculptured marble or granite to tell their deeds and 
worth. Each succeeding generation will repeat the story of 
their lives, and each age raise its monument to their memory, 
until not to know these have lived will be a sign of ignorance 
and unworthiness. 

A few miles from London, in a little English town, rest the 
mortal remains of him who, the civilized world over, is revered 
as the wise teacher and friend of youth, until as pilgrims we 
visit the boys’ school and Dr. Arnold’s grave at Rugby; for he 
requested to lie where he had labored, and in the chapel at 
the Communion font, is his tomb. Shall we consider that 
this perishable tablet, or even the building itself, best attests 
his worth ? Shall we not, rather, in the words of our subject, 
“look around ” and read it in the lives of his pupils? How 
many, like Tom Brown, got inspiration from him, owed him 
more than they {did their parents, loved him as, if not more 
than, their fathers, and at his death gave thanks from a sin- 
cere heart that he had lived ? Which, fellow-teachers, is the 
greatest memorial : The splendid triumph of St. Paul’s, the 
wonder and delight of the world; the fame of Wellington and 
Nelson, or the lives that Dr. Arnold has rounded out and 
beautified ?9—not buildings and ships and conquered lands, 
but, like the work of the Great Master of us all, human lives 
made fairer and more complete by his hands. 

Fainting and oft-times sad, yet, fellow-teachers, is not ours 
a work like Arnold’s? Who can estimate, if we are faithful, 
the extent and influence of our labors? Who thinking thus, 
does not feel ennobled as he calls himself, or is called ‘‘ teach- 
er.’ Thus wrote Agassiz, the prince of teachers; thus we 
call the Great Teacher; and as we read of these lives, or visit 
the scenes of their former labors, may we not catch afresh 
the spirit to work as they did, so unselfishly and well, that it 
may be said of us, “Look around” at the living temples he 
has reared; for these lives do honor him ? M. E. B. 


EDUCATION. 


At last, thanks to Mr. Bicknell, we have an American peri- 
odical devoted to the interests of our profession which we are 
not ashamed to lay on the table beside the Atlantic or Scrib- 
ner’s. In the first issue there was seed-thought enough in Dr. 
Harris’s article alone to satisfy me for my year’s subscription, 
80 what I get in the remaining numbers will be clear profit, 
you perceive. No, 2is just at hand, and I run my eye down 
the table of contents, and see Dickinson, White, Northrop, 
Calkins, Marble, Brackett, Quick, — and I repeat what I said 
two months ago, ‘* No teacher who intends to do better work 


this year than he did last, can afford to be without EDUCATION.” 
Bens. F. MoRRISON, 


Master of Swan School, Medford, Mass. 


The figures of all columns except the last represent per cents. In the last column will be found the factor by which the 
preceding per cents are to be multiplied in order to obtain the approximate equivalent in hours of recitation. 

Two percents entered under any subject indicates alternatives as distinct from electives. In Dartmouth and Williams an 
alternative is allowed between Classics and Mathematics, for one term. In Harvard, French or German is requisite for ad- 


mission, the language not presented being required in the course. In Williams and Wesleyan, option is given between French 


and 
Chemistry. 

Physics ineludes Mechanics and Astronomy. Logic in Am 
ural Theology and Christian Evidences. Law includes Constit 


calculating the above percentages 


German; in Tufts, between advanced Greek and Natural History, and between English Literature and advanced 


herst is not separated from Psychology. Ethics includes Nat- 
ution of the United States in Williams, Wesleyan, and Boston 


University; in Yale, is not separated from Political Economy. Llocution, Themes, and Forensics have been neglected in 
Although calculated to tenths, accuracy is not claimed for the fractional per cents. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also a orig: 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA: 151 LETTERS. 
My 102, 5, 143, 124, 75, 32, and his wife, Cassiopeia, are 
circumpolar constellations. They chained their daughter, 
81, 82, 78, 123, 10, 95, 8, 21, 40, to a rock, to be devoured 


VARIETIES. 


— Professor of the class in conic-sections to young lady : . 
** Will you please prove the equation to a circle?” Y. L.— 
“T haven’t a string, professor.” The class approves audibly. 

— The following reasons why a letter don’t go are given by 
the Cincinnati Saturday Night : Because you forget to address 
it. Because you forget to stamp it. Because you forget to 
write the town or State on the envelope. Because you cut out 


by 111, 77, 119, 14, 7, the ‘‘sea-monster.”’ 

My 51, 142, 52, 121, 72, 136, 94, 15, was a great astron- 
omer. 

My 23, 19, 9, 58, 141; 44, 84, 104, 2, 16, 34, 133, 139, 60, 
48, and 13, 113, 46, 67, 127, 109, are three stars of the 
**Great Dipper.’’ 

My 151, 88, 42, 122, 61, 25, 71, is familiarly known as 
Job’s Coffin.” 

My 11 22, 147, 129, 53, 65, 44, and 115, 125, 6, 4, 89, 38, 
102, 99, are astronomers in the U. S. employ. 

The observations of the star 76, 31, 3, 60, 74, 145, 59, 
121, also called 137, 18, 81, 68, 144, 71, led to the discovery 
of the aberration of light. 

My 28, 105, 85, 26, 112, 93, 86, 34, 129, 87, 148, 24, 104, 
and 62, 39, 25, 108, 6, 55, 113, 100 are constellations not 
visible north of the equator. 

My 116, 30, 80, 50, 117, is one of our planetary system. 

Two famous comets are those of 41, 134, 142, 90, 118, 
and 126, 66, 135, 13’ 37, 98. 

My 96, 101, 47, 144, 20, 132, 125, 188, 46, 130, 92; 12, 59, 
39, 146, 114, and 36, 118, 70, 149, 54, 17, or the 41, 33, 
150, 140, are signs of the Zodiac. 

My 57, 120, 18, 78, 93; 97, 53, 181, 40, and 27, 107, 133, 
20, 124, 28, are well known constellations. 

The U. S. Naval Observatory is situated at 108, 101, 17, 63, 
110, 145, 79, 49, 128, 6. 

My 83, 46, 32, 99, is the visible surface of planets, sun, etc. 

My 5, 64, 135, 35, 91, one of our planets, called by the 
ancients as an evening star, 56, 116, 69, 106, 64, 45, 33, 92. 

My whole is a quotation from Shelley. 8. Cc. L. 


CHARADE. 


and cunning, and though of small size is a great 
ustrating the truth (by analogy) that it does not 


My Jirst is sly 
”? to make a great bore, and giving a possi- 


annoyance, — 
take a “‘ great man 


ble clue 
try of some of our kind. My second finds its perfect sphere of 


usefulness only after being bruised and crushed, not unlike 
the po nortan of some mortals. My whole is used for vari- 
ous purposes, one of which those of us who have not forgotten 


our schoolboy days may perhaps remember. 


Sam, THE DUNCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 18. 


En1¢mMA.—Be just, and the world shall know! 
With the same love, love us as we give; 
And the day shall never come 
That finds us weak or dumb, 
To join and smite and cry 
In the great task for thee to die, 
And the greater task for thee to live. 


CHARADE.—Penitent. 


— The award of the November prize will be made as soon as 
all the lists of answers have time to reach us. As the copy 


for this department has to be prepared over a week in ad- 
vance of publication, the award cannot be published before 


on the Darwinian supposition, to the remote ances- Mod 


an envelope stamp and pasted it on your letter. Because you 
wrote the address on the top of the envelope, and it was oblit- 
erated by the post-office stamps. Puck s another reason: 
‘** Because you forgot to write the letter.’’ 

— What's the use, — what on earth, we say, is the use of 
talking about art culture in San Francisco, when it is an open 
secret that a certain rich mining man recently sent to Florence 
for a copy of the Venus of Milo; and, when the statue was de- 
livered, actually sued the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
for mutiliating a work of art, and, what is more, recovered 
large damages! 


1881. OUR CLUB LIST. 1881. . 
MAGAZINES. 

—_— Journal of Education. 

Name. Reg. Price, With Without. 
Education, . ‘ 00 


Harper’s Monthly, . 
«Weekly, 


Appleton’s 


azaar, . 
2 ° 
Popular Science Monthly, . 
Scribner’s Monthly, 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . 
North American Review, 
Jour. of Speculative Philosophy, 
International Review, 
Magazine of Amer. History, . 
Atlantic Monthly, ° 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
ern Review, . P ‘ ‘ 
Unitarian Review, . 
The Western, . 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 
Littel’s Living Age, 
Penn Monthly, . ° 
Van Nostrand’s Engin 
Californian, ° 
Catholic World, é ° ° 
Wide Awake, ‘ 
The Schoolmaster, England, . 
The Voice, ° 
Our Little Ones, 
Quiver, . é 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
Please to preserve the above lists, and make orders early. 
We will give the lowest possible prices for such other papers 
and magazines as may be ordered. Address 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 


December 23. 


Horsrorp’s ActD PHosPpHATE should be used when you 
are suffering from mental or exhaustion. 
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PARIS 


issue. Secretaries should be promptin mailing printed 
or written copies of the order of exercises to THE 
JOURNAL, at the earliest moment, as many teachers 
and officers are looking to our columns for the informa- 
tion which shall guide them in making arrangements 
to attend. 


“Next to possessing is knowing;” and our readers 
may regard their riches largely increased by the grand 
catalogue of attractive books, magazines, and school- 
materials which are presented in our columns from 
week to week. Last week Toe JourNAL, with an 


Me jextra of four pages, conveyed its usual burden of edu- 
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TERMS FOR 1880. 


cational matter, weighted still more with the pages of 
our friends and co-workers, the publishers; and this 
week we present just what all want, and will be tempted 
in larger or smaller measure to possess. 


THE NEW OBSCURANTISTS. 


There is an evident determination in several quarters 


Ct. |to make things lively in the public schools. Of this we 


should not complain. The American common school, 


THE JouRNAL (New-England or National), $3.00; in advance, $3.50 | like all things American, is new, somewhat crude, de- 


with Portrait of GrorGE 


gence for its administration, and dealing with a most 


= This paper is sent until ordered to be discontinued. Such order 
can receive no attention, if arrearages are due, until such are paid. 


excitable and turbulent race of youngsters of various 


sutacription, and indicates time to which | receipt for the! races and nationalities, born into a revolutionary pe- 


— riod. Of course, there is ample room for criticism, 


THE WEEK. 


— The second session of the forty-sixth Congress assembled 


at noon Monday, 6th inst. In the Senate two new members 


even for sharp comment, and for large reformation in 
this the most characteristic sphere of American life. 
There are few intelligent and patriotic observers who 


(Messrs. Pugh of Alabama, and Brown of Georgia) were|cannot suggest improvements ; although it is the high- 
sworn in and took their seats. The President’s message was/est task of administrative wisdom to organize reform. 
read, and an adjournment taken until twelve o’clock Tuesday. | Jt has been the policy of Taz JouRNAL to welcome any 
In the House, bills were introduced providing for the appoint-| ..., ostion made in a good spirit for the advancement 


ment of two new justices of the U. S. Supreme Court after 
the 4th of March next, the number to be eventually reduced 


of popular education ; for even an impracticable theory 


to nine, as vacancies occur; changing the time for electing}may contain the germ of a valuable idea. The teach- 


Vol. XII.—No. 23. 


fighter in the mighty war about “ words” which rages in 
the philological quarter of our university life. But when 
he offers himself as a critic on American society and 
our system of public education, the effect is like the 
sudden appearance of an irritable scholar, exasperated 
by the racket of a street full of noisy school-children, 
bursting from his study-door and firing, right and left, 
a shower of missiles, including the dictionary and the 
ink-stand, to the infinite diversion of the boisterous 
crowd. His recent articles in the North American 
Review and the New York Times are simply the pas- 
sionate scolding of a crotchety man of letters, just in 
from his European tour, provoked by the discomforts 
and disgusts of American society. Their only valuable 
quality is their revelation of the animus that is the soul 
of the new obscurantism ; and this, stripped of its dis- 
guise of a literary, seientific, and refined dialect, is sim- 
ply the old faith in the infallibility of a class and the 
sovereign contempt for the possibilities of the people, 
which has been the one implacable and Protean enemy 
of American society, from the beginning even to our 
day. 

Mr. White in the North American Review, begins by 
a characteristic history of the public school. In the 
true spirit of metropolitan conceit, he dates the real es- 
tablishment of the present system from the year 1842, 
when the city of New york was compelled to give up 
the rickety machine by which one Protestant sect had 
monopolized its education, the Public-School Society, 
and fall into line with the great common-school system 
of the Empire State. Our critic seems never to have 
heard of Horace Mann, of Barnard, and Paige, and 
Lewis, and Guilford, who years before had led the 
Northern American people to establish the improved 
common school from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
leaving a few obstinate, exceptional communities, like 
the cities of Albany and New York, to fall in at their 
leisure. Mr. White is one of the last “relicts” of that 


oo 


members of Congress and Presidential electors to the second|ers and school-men do well to keep their ears wide open|remarkable band of mourners who cursed Governor 
Tuesday in October. as = ee opr was aes to this Babel of criticism and comment ; to hear, “ pon-|Seward so heartily for his public- school reforms; and 
ene der, and inwardly digest that may be said; with a/ he now parades his rusty weeds to a new generation, 

heart fixed on the highest welfare of the children they|as the latest fashion of a new school of culture. The a 


— Gen. William B. Hazen has been appointed chief signal , 
officer of the army in place of General Meyer, deceased, and|are set to train and teach. good people of New York will now learn, for the first « 


by the retirement of an a pa on ~ny has niet ad-| But there is one class of critics of our popular schools|time, that the Hon. William Tweed was the apostle of nD 
vanced to a brigadier, and it ought he succeed Gen- 
— A prohibitory liquor law, of the most stringent character, home sect of cultivated} Equally absurd is the use made of Mr. Walton’s Re- e 
has passed both branches of the Vermont Legislature. obscurantists who, for the past few years, have been fill- port of the Norfolk County examination, enlarging on wW 
— The National debt was decreased $3,609,261.23 during|ing the columns of some of our magazines and journals|the reckless declaration of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, th 
the month of November. with a passionate and indiscriminating denunciation of|Jr., that the schools “went to pieces” under the test. iv 
oc oo French and American Cuiene commission has fixed | yr public-school life and a wholesale and scornful criti-| Mr. White accepts as gospel every statement from every 
mber 22, as the day for the “ first meeting after notice to 
their reppective governments,” in pursuance of the treaty. gence, ners, and mo of Ameri-| quarter that impeaches the value of our public-school h 
— England.—The Irish troubles continue. It is stated that|©42 children and youth. It is true, no American man|education. What “comes from so many quarters must | g 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposed land-bill will, if passed, make rad-|of letters, scholar, scientist, or publicist, of first-rate|be true.” But who are these “competent observers ” pl 


ical changes in existing arrangements. 


_ .—The French chambers will be prorogued on the 


20th inst., and will reassemble Jan. 11. 


— Mezico. — General Gonzales was on Thursday inaugu- 


rated President of Mexico. 


— Rome.—The Papal nuncio has communicated to M. Bar- 
thelemey St. Hilare, minister of foreign affairs, a note contain- 
ing a fresh protest against the religious decrees which renders 
the maintenance of M. Despaez as ambassador ‘of France at 


the Vatican impossible. 


— San Domingo.—Advices state that Gen. Manuel Tejidea, 
the revolutionary leader of the Baez party, has been captured. 
— Spain.—Restrictions are to be placed on the admission of 


French monks into Spain. 


— Turkey.—It is reported that Greece has consented to enter 
into negotiations with Turkey. Russia has advised Turkey to 


take energetic measures against the Kurds. 


squadron of the allied fleet sailed for Malta yesterday, the Rus- 


sian for Naples, and the French for Toulon. 


— Greece.— The Greek army is to be increased to 80,000 


SeverAt of our State Teachers’ Associations hold 


reputation has appeared in this company. The men 
and women who thus offer themselves as the apostles 
of a sweeping reformation, are known chiefly by their 
success as specialists, often in regions where they could 
observe little of public-school affairs. But what this 
fraternity lacks in knowledge is made up in animus. 
Our republican society is a thronging wilderness of 
facts and events, and it is easy enough for a ready 
writer, with an animus against republican society, to 
marshall a host of statistics to prove that Young Amer- 
ica is on the high road to perdition, and the public- 
school master is the champion mischief-maker of the 
day. The characteristic of the new obscurantism is a 
fanatical belief in the infallibility of so-called “ ex- 
perts;” really of a self-elected new American aristoc- 
racy of “culture;” and a corresponding contempt for 
the whole idea of popular cultivation of which the pub- 
lic school is the outcome. This understood, a good 
deal that appears in this quarter can be estimated at 


their annual sessions during, or near the holiday vaca-|its real value. 


tion. Among these in New England are the Conven- 


No man, on the whole, so well represents this un- 


tions of Maine, at Pittsfield, Dec. 30 and 31; New Hamp-|happy crowd as Mr. Richard Grant White. In his 
shire, at Manchester, Dec. 22 and 23; and of Massa-jown way, Mr. White has gained an honorable reputa- 
chusetts, at Worcester, Dec. 27, 28, and 29. Programs/tion as a sympathetic critic of old English literature, a 
of these meetings will probably appear in our next|lively delineator of modern British life, and a persistent 


who pronounce our schools a failure? Certainly not N 


the superior teachers, the most intelligent school 
committee-men, the most celebrated experts from for- 
eign lands; the people who most carefully measure 
the state of popular intelligence, the increasing in- 
terest in all departments of good culture, the condition 
of those communities where the schools have been most 
faithfully worked, the political poise of the responsible 
majority of the country during the past twenty years. 
Not these ; but a miscellaneous crowd, largely ignorant 
of the real condition of the people, largely prejudiced, 
and altogether unable to prove its wholesale assertion. 
The Norfolk examination simply proved what every 
good school-man knows, that a country district school 
taught by untrained teachers, without responsible super- 
vision, is not a grand success. No school in Norfolk 
County, well taught and supervised, “ went to pieces.” 
The loose charge of a few West Point professors and 
army officers, of a decline in popular intelligence inferred 
from examinations for admission to that school, has 
been so effectually answered by Superintendent Rick- 
off, that even Mr. White would have not referred to it 
had he once read the refutation. Indeed the only thing 
apparent here is the animus. Every such assertion, 
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however vague, unauthorized, malicious, “must be true,’’ 
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because popular education is a humbug only second to 
republican government. 

Next, Mr. White becomes philosophical. Education 
he defines, “ the acquiring of such knowledge as can be 
got in schools and from books ;” and proceeds to a furi- 
ous denial that such education is essential either to wor- 
thy manhood or good government. Who has said it is ? 
No public school-man in America would risk his repu- 
tation on such a pitiful definition of education. The 
obtaining of knowledge either from books or teachers 
is neither the first nor the second aim of the public 
school. More than half the work in any good school is 
the training of character, morals, and manners. <A 
large part of the remaining half of the public school- 
master’s task is to awaken the love of truth, train the 
faculties and expand the mental horizon for its acquire- 
ment. The knowledge obtained in the most complete 
course of schooling, including the university, could be 
imparted to a prepared mind in two or three years. 
But the training in character, in mental discipline, in 
that mental rectitude which lies at the foundation of 
all culture and makes knowledge a blessing, is the slow 
and difficult work of years. “ Jgnoramce has no rela- 
tion to vice,” says Mr. White. What we call ignorance 
is almost invariably found in connection with an indif- 
ference to truth, a contempt for knowledge, a supreme 
self-conceit, and a narrow mental horizon. There are 
many things called ‘culture’ which do not touch the 
root of the matter by awakening and training the love 
of truth. Such culture deserves all that is said against 
it. But the schooling that takes the average American 
ignoramus and sends him out the kind of boy that the 
majority of our faithful public-school scholars become, 
is one of the most powerful agencies in the cause of in- 
telligence, good morals and good citizenship. Here 
again comes in the animus. The popular American 
notion that ignorance is dangerous to the republic must 
be branded as a contemptible prejudice. Our philoso- 
pher affirms that poverty is the mother of vice; the 
fruitful parent of all the follies and diabolisms of soci- 
ety. What a mistake, then, in Omniscience to raise up 
as the Redeemer of mankind “the son of man,” who 
“had not where to lay his head.” Mr. White need 
not leave the island of Manhattan to learn that, not 
poverty, but the unhallowed love of money and its God- 
less use is “the root of all evil.” And of all deadly 
weapons wielded by godless wealth, the ignorance of 
thousands of people in that great city is the most effect- 
ive against the peace of the State. 


But the final absurdity is still to come. Mr. White 
has fallen upon a pamphlet by the Hon. Zachary Mont- 
gomery of California, which proves the case against the 
public-school system “as undeniably as the truth of 
Norton’s theory of gravitation,” by astronomical calcu- 
lation, “The census returns show that crime, immo- 
rality, and insanity are greater in proportion to popula- 
tion in those communities which have been long under 
the influence of the public-school system, than they are 
in those which have been without it.” Then follows 
an elaborate contrast between the six New England 
States and the old six Atlantic Southern States, based 
on the census of 1860. Mr. White would have been 
spared the peril of his indorsement of this preposterous 
document had he taken the pains to consult the report 
of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, chief of Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor, in the Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, 1879. In this 
admirable pamphlet, which should be in the hands of 
every American teacher, Mr. Wright subjects this for- 
midable array of statistics to 9 thorough examination, 
and demolishes every inference drawn from them 80 
completely that no serious answer has been attempted. 
First it is shown, by the testimony of Gen Walker, Su- 
perintendent of Census, that neither in 1860 nor in 
1870 were there any reliable national statistics of pau- 
perism and erime. Second, this estimate is utterly 
misleading, as to crimes, from the great dissimilarity 


fifty offenses known to Massachusetts law in 1860, un- 


of the criminal code in the two sections. There were 
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known to the criminal law of Virginia. More than 54 
per cent. of commitments to prison in Massachusetts, 
in 1860, were for crimes which in Virginia would have 
been punished only by fine, and not have appeared in 
prison statistics. Third, a thorough analysis of New 
England pauperism, lunacy, and crime places the vast 
burden of it to the account of the untaught foreign pop- 
ulation that fills its manufactoring towns, and even in 
its second generation can only be partially affected by 
the common school. There is no bottom to this absurd 
theory, as set forth by Mr. White and the anti-school 
statisticians. And no one has more completely knocked 
the wind out of this style of assertion than the honored 
Superintendent of Schools for Virginia, Dr. Ruffner. 
Yet, the sect of obscurantists will still go on, quoting 
the visionary theories and parading the misleading 
figures of Dabney, Montgomery, and the rest. It is, 
again, the animus. 

What has Mr. White to propose as a remedy for the 
mischief-making American common schools? Nothing 
but a retreat upon the system of stingy State support 
of a meagre elementary instruction for people too poor 
to buy it for themselves; essentially the plan of some 
of our Southern States for the common people, before 
the war. But our reformer again is too late. Every 
Southern State, within the past ten years, has repudi- 
ated that plan and planted itself squarely on the Amer- 
ican public school. Every civilized country to-day is 
out of sight of his panacea. This system of popular 
education has been kicked down the back-stairs by the 
common consent of Christendom. The trouble with 
Mr. Richard Grant White, as with this whole sect of 
cultivated obscurantists, of which he is the prophet, is 
that he has just been awakened out of sleep by the 
mighty stir of the new republic getting itself together 
to posess a new continent and inaugurate the new or- 
der of human affairs, in which an instructed and right- 
ous people shall govern itself, using aristocracies of 
every style, and being ruled by none of them. In his 
amazements, like a man in an earthquake he flutters about 
protesting against everything, and proposing, as the only 
hope of the Nation, a return to the Public School So- 
ciety of New York of 1842; the ante-bellum order of 
affairs in the Atlantic Southern States, and the system 
of schooling for the people that was declared a delusion 
and a sham by Thomas Jefferson a hundred years ago. 
All these things are as dead as the corpse of Julius 
Cesar; and about the poorest use that Mr. Grant and 
his disciples can make of their literary ability is to 
hover about the cemetery watching the opportunity to 
play the réle of “resurrection-man” in the majestic 
drama of our new American life. 


BOSTON SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


Busrness Men.—The Republicans, in their caucus of Sat- 
urday last, after they had made their nominations, indulged 
in a little love-feast. Some of them told us why, and under 
what circumstances, they had made certain nominations. In 
selecting the candidates for school committee, for instance, an 
eye was had to their business qualifications. One would nat- 
urally think that the competent member of a School Board 
should possess intellect, learning, and experience in school leg- 
islation. But the chairman of a Republican committee in the 
city of Boston is reported as saying that what is wanted to 
properly foster and sustain popular education is not thirst for 
knowledge, but thirst for money; is not an appreciation of 
what is best for childhood, but what will best feed the love of 
the calculating tax-payer. The old Roman matron pointed to 
her children, and said, ‘“‘ These are my jewels”; some of our 
Republican friends point to their granite blocks and well-filled 
purses, and say, ‘Here are our treasures, and these we are 
bound to protect.”” Well, we do not propose to have any 
quarrel with these gentlemen, especially at this time. But we 
want to call their attention to the fact that all the measures of 
the Boston School Committee which have been most severely 
criticised, upon the ground that they have taken thousands 
out of the City Treasury, were planned and executed by busi- 
ness-men. And yet there is much weight in the statement 
that a school board should be made up largely of business- 


**business-men”’ those who keep two-penny shops, corner 
groceries, or live on the money their fathers didn’t spend. We 
mean those men of large brains, of kindling sympathy, of suc- 
cessful experience, who understand motives, and know how 
to deal with men and women as men and women, and not as 
mere servants or machines. We say we are in favor of such 
men sitting upon our school boards. Before the advent of our 
present mode of supervision the business-men of the city were 
prominent in schoo! legislation, and the reputation of the Bos- 
ton schools was something to be proud of. The business-man 
believes in division of labor; he believes in agencies. He se- 
lects for each department of labor some one that he considers 
qualified; keeps him if he proves himself competent, and un- 
hesitatingly discharges him if he finds him worthless, In the 
old time, the schools were manned and conducted on that prin- 
ciple. The consequence was, popularity of the schools, prog- 
ress, and reputation. To-day the system is hydra-headed, or, 
rather, there is neither head nor tail. There is a division of 
labor, to be sure, but it is made in such a way that there is 
clashing of authority, and all harmony has been sacrificed. 
The Board should ask the Legislature to change the charter, 
by which the Board of Supervisors was made an independent 
body. They should have been subordinated to the superintend- 
ent. It is due, not only to Mr. Seaver, but to succeeding su- 
perintendents, that the Supervisors should be placed in a posi- 
tion where oe may assist the superintendent and not hinder 
him ; and whether there should be one or six employed, ought to 
be left to the superintendent. Indeed, we believe in making 
the superintendent the chief personage, with great powers, 
the executive of the Board, and to him also let there go the 
crown as well as cross. We think that the virtue of the “ bus- 
iness-man”’ is that he will see and appreciate the force of 
this argument. 


THE MAIN QuEsTIon. — The School Board will continue 
the debate on ‘‘ Corporal Punishment,” at its meeting next 
Tuesday evening. At the last meeting Mr. Reed offered an 
amendment to the effect that the principal of a school have 
the right to authorize other teachers in his building to inflict 
punishment. If the amendments to the rules proposed by the 
majority report is passed, we trust that Mr. Reed’s amendment 
will be favorably acted upon. Many of the punishments in 
boys’ schools are caused by misbehavior at the recesses, or} in 
the filing in and out of the building. At such times, we un- 
derstand, the boys are under the charge of the sub-masters, 
Now, while we can see the propriety of the rule that the princi- 
pal of a school, and the principal only, may suspend a pupil, 
we fail to see any propriety in a rule which would oblige one 
male teacher to send a pupil to another to receive bodily chas- 
tisement, And strange as it may appear to be, we doubt not 


that this course would be most distasteful to the teacher who 
was not allowed to inflict the penalty. There is something in 
the masculine make-up which makes it extremely disagreeable 
for him to ask another to wound even the bodily sensibilities 
of another for his sake. 

And we would go farther. If the intention of the report is 
to hold the principal of a school responsible for the punish- 
ment in his building, then certainly there can be no good ob- 
jection why he should not be allowed to delegate to any female 
teacher this privilege to inflict a penalty upon the body Un- 
der such a rule he could withhold consent if he wished. The 
policy of the principal would undoubtedly be to grant permits 
only to those of his subordinates who would exercise the privi- 


lege with good judgment. 


How To Do It. — Correspondents have been quite busy the 
past week discussing in the daily papers the doings and make- 
up of the School Board. The most notable epistie appeared in 
the columns of the Boston Herald, last week; it was an open 
letter to the new superintendent by Mr. James M. Fox, a 
young lawyer and member of the School Board from South 
Boston. After reading itno one would doubt Mr. Fox’s ability 
to write a letter, or of expressing himself clearly and forcibly. 
Whatever may be the motive which prompted the letter, it 
told a great many truths, and some of its characterizations 
were quite as appropriate as they were pungent. We are glad 
to see all this correspondence, because it will set the voter to 
thinking. But beyond that, letter-writing will effect very little. 
What these gentlemen should do, is to exert their influence in 
nominating-conventions, and seek to place before the people 
men and women who represent their ideas, and are worthy of 
their suffrage.. As we have said before, Mr. Seaver is an able 
man, not full and running over with notions (some call them 
“‘ideas’’), but aman whose power is in his thought rather 
than in any eloquence of speech. Certainly if he errs, he will 
not “err grandly.”” But neither Mr. Fox nor any other mem- 
ber of the Board, desiring to bring back the old-time harurony, 
must expect Mr. Seaver to do impossibilities. If the new 


Board is bound to follow in the path mapped out by the pres- 
ent =. superintendent or no superintendent; if the board of 
supervisors is to continue an independent body, responsible 
to the school committee, with the consciousness of that fact 
ever present in their minds, then there will exist still uneasi- 
ness, friction, and general discontent. In such an exigency the 
superintendent would be forced either into a neutral position 
or one of hostility. As we are not Mr. Seaver’s keeper, we do 
not know what course his jndgment would dictate. But we 
do not desire to see him fo to make a choice. We wish, 
and trust, that the citizens of Boston will, on Tuesday next, 
elect a school board which will not only command the respect 
of the electors, but will be willing to place the schools unre- 


men. We must observe, however, that we do not mean by 


servedly in the hands of one man, that man the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Edwin P. Seaver. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CoNnsPECTUS OF THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Walter R. Houghton, A.M., 
rofessor in Indiana University. Indianopolis: Granger, 

Davis & Co. New York: Granger, Davis & Wiltsie. 

There is nothing so indispensable to the statesman, politi- 
cian, and others who discuss National questions, and argue 
the points involved in a consideration of our civil polity in its 
relation to the welfare of the people, as accurate and reliable 
information about the political history of the country. Here- 
tofore it has required long and patient research through old 
newspaper files, political documents, or Congressional Records 
to obtain a correct knowledge of dates, of political measures, 
condition and policy of parties, platforms, partisan aspects of 
Congress, revenues and expenses of various departments, pop- 
ular and electoral votes, members of cabinets, heads of de- 
partments, judges of courts, and other needed political infor- 
mation, which is now furnished for the first time, in the re- 
pertory of this useful Conspectus of the History of the Polit- 
ical Parties and the Federal Government. 

This work presents at one view a complete and specific polit- 
ical and governmental history of our country, from the year 
1607 to the present time. Subject-divisions are arranged liter- 
ally, while the notable political and governmental happenings 
of centuries, administration-epoch, and years are distrib- 
uted synchronously into vertical columns. Commencing ‘at 
the top of this Chart of Condensed History, we find the sub- 
ject-divisions to be in the following order: 1. An Executive, 
Judicial, and Legislative History of the United States. 2. Po- 
litical and Governmental! History. 3. An Epitome of the Po- 
litical History; beginning with the Colonial Government and 
ending with the present administration; and by means of a 
colored diagram, is here given an epitomized history of the 
politics of this country. Distinct colors are used to represent 
the different political parties which have sprung up in our land ; 
and it is shown from what anterior organization they emerged, 
and into what later party they dissolved. Printed in bold 
type against each party-color, are that party’s peculiar polit- 
ical issues, with the date when these principles were adopted 
and advocated. 4. Presidential Elections and Congressional 
Data. 5. History and Status of Political Parties. 6. Govern- 
mental and Political Statistics; analysis of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, catalogued by departments, and giving the names of 
the heads of departments and officials thereunder, and chiefs 
of bureaus and their subordinate officers is given, followed by 
an article explanatory thereof. A similar analysis of State 
and county governments is also given, with a diagram show- 
ing the politics of each State based on gubernatorial elections. 
By these charts the cye takes in at a glance the contempora- 

neous political facts and events of the country, and the mind 
is compelled to imbibe and retain the facts which are given 
both to the eye and the thought. 

This ‘‘ Conspectus,’’ in bound quarto form, contains two 
folding-charts, one in front and the other at the back. The first 
is a political diagram, followed by a textual description of Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, and Confederation periods, showing the 
policy and important enactments under each administration 
from Washington to Hayes. It also contains the platforms of 
all the political parties since the organization of the Govern- 
ment. Appended is a list of the governors of the States, and 
the date of their service. It is a work every good citizen 
should have, and it is indispensable to the officials of Govern- 
ment, both State and National. 


A Grapep : being a Complete Course in 
pce me for Pri and Grammar Schools. Two Parts in 
one volume. By H. F. Harri 


The excellent reputation of Mr. Harringion as a clear- 
minded educator and a practical, successful superintendent of 
schools for many years, will lead school officers and teachers 
to examine his method of teaching spelling, as embodied in 
the Graded Spelling-Book. Old notions of teaching this im- 
portant branch, and the old style of spelling-books have falien 
into disrepute,—not without good reasons. This new book is 
constructed on a rational basis, and is grounded on the laws 
which govern the growth of a child’s intelligence, and his ca- 
pacity to acquire an available vocabulary of words. The les- 
agns are printed both in Roman and scriptform. These words 
are to be spelled as a written exercise and also orally. Part IL. 
begins with sentences printed in script form, while the words 
to be spelled are in both print and script forms. This plan 
enables the beginner to associate the two, and finally to substi- 
tute the one for the other at will. To reproduce print forms is 
a waste of time. After a score or more of lessons the pupils 
will have associated the script forms of the words with the 
print form so familiarly that the script forms can be dispensed 
with; but the principle is to be continued, that the sentences 
of the lessons are to be written before the words are studied 
and spelled. Many of the lessons require the pupil to employ 
the various marks of punctuation, the forms of the posses- 
sive case, and the common contractions. Persistent repro- 


words and forms. Numerous review-lessons are given, and 
exercises illustrating the use of diacritical marks are found 
at the close of Part II. 

The above brief and imperfect outline of the plan of this 
Speller will show to the teachers of the country that it is a 
book of superior excellence and in a new vein. It teaches 
spelling thoroughly and well, and at the same time trains the 
pupil in writing and the correct use of language. It is a book 
that every live teacher will want to use, and school officers 
who desire to furnish the best text-books should secure copies 
of this Speller, and learn what the practical wisdom of Supt. 
Harrington has wrought out, to save time and secure the 
adoption of correct principles in the methods of teaching chil- 
dren how to spell. The right way is always the way that 
should be adopted by intelligent educators, and Mr. Har- 
rington has pointed it out in this book. 


Tue Art MaGazine. Nov., 1880. Vol. 1V., No, I. Illus- 
trated. London, Paris, and New York. Price, 35 cents. 
This superb magazine of art enters upon its fourth volume 

greatly enlarged and improved in every respect. There is 
nothing published to compare with it in artistic merit, for the 
price. The frontispiece in this number consists of an exquis- 
ite etching entitled ‘‘ The Trio,”’ from the celebrated painting 
by Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., etched by Lalauze. The other 
engravings are beautiful, and the text is of the most in- 
teresting character. It contains articles on ‘‘ Lumley Castle,” 
“*On the Artistic Use of Red Brick in Architectural Design,”’ 
“The Sketch of John Pettie, R. A.,’’ of “ Living Artists,”’ 
** Japanese Humor’ with its quaint illustrations, ‘‘God’s Acre 
Beautiful, or the Cemeteries of the Future,”” by W. Robinson, 
F.L.S.; Mr. Potts’s “‘ Trial of Queen Katherine,’’ ‘‘ The Artist 
in Spain,” ‘‘ Lives of Artists recently deceased,’”’ by Jacob 
Thomson. The first paper on “‘ Ecclesiastical Art-work at Hilde- 
shen,” Coutre’s ‘‘ Conversation on Art,’’ Republic’”’ by 
Jean Gautherin, and four ‘pages of valuable and interesting 
art notes, constitutes a number of the first rank. The very 
low price of this magazine places it within the reach of all 
teachers, and we know of no monthly more refining or useful 
tothem. We advise every one of our readers to get the No- 
vember number and examine it. We feel assured they will be 
surprised and delighted that such a work of high art can be 
had for 35 cents a month. 


Tue Boy’s “ Kine ArTHouR”’: being Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
History of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited for Boys, with an introduction by Sidney 
Lanier, editor of The Boy’s Froissart. Illustrated by 
Alfred Kappes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.00. 

The elegance and value of this magnificent book for the boys 
of America cannot be properly expressed in the few words of 
notice our limited space allows us. It must be seen and ex- 
amined carefully to be fully appreciated. All that art in ty- 
pography and illustration can do to make attractive these mar- 
vellous incidents in the life of King Arthur, has been done by 
the enterprising publishers. It is intended as a companion- 
book to The Boy’s Froissart, which was brought last out year 
by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, and edited by Lanier. This book 
furnishes pictures of the times and manners of England in the 
olden time, of the deepest interest. The Arthurian romances, 
brought together and moulded into one work by Sir Thomas 
Mallory, are full of instruction. The editor has changed the 
division into books from Claxton’s arrangement of twenty-one 
to six, each mainly occupied with adventures turning upon the 
hero or event which gives it name. Book I. treats of King 
Arthur; IL. of Sir Launcelot-Du-Lake; III. of Sir Gareth 
Orkey; IV. of Sir Tristram; V. of Sir Galahad and Sir 
Percival; and VI. of the Death of Arthur. The Knights and 
King Arthur made a Round-Table group the world will never 
forget. Boys, ask for this book for a holiday-gift; you will be 
enchanted with it. 


Rosxs or Cape ANN, AND OTHER Poems. By Lucy 
Larcom. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This beautiful volume takes its name from the first poem in 
the collection. The popular poetess never appeared to better 
advantage than in this charming book of poems. They are 
not wanting in power, but their chief excellence consists in 
their expression of the love and appreciation of nature, and 
the fullness of sympathy with humanity in its varied experi- 
ences. It is a book to charm and delight the reader, young or 
old. The binding is exquisite. It is a most fitting gift-book 
for the holidays. 


A Dream or Farr Women. By Alfred Tennyson. Copi- 
ously illustrated from new dra by the best American 
artists; engraved under the direction of Mr. A. V. 8S. An- 
thony. ch and quaint —— binding, delicately em- 
bellished in colors. Fall gilt edges. Eight full-page pic- 
tures. Printed at the University Press, on the finest quality 
of tinted . One volume, quarto. Boston: James R. 
& Co. Price, in cloth, $5.00; in moroceo antique, 
$9.00; in tree calf, $9.00. 
To lovers of beautifully illustrated books, ‘‘A Dream of 
Fair Women,” by England’s greatest living poet, will be a de- 
light words can hardly express. It contains nearly forty new 


American artists, but show conclusively that artistic work of 
superior excellence is executed in our own country. The poem 
is one of Tennyson’s best efforts, and when set in binding so 
rich and quaint, delicately embellished in tasteful colors, with 
gilt edges, and printed on the finest quality of tinted paper in 
the best style of the University Press, it becomes a gem of 
beauty to all who read it. If this gift-book for the holidays is 
an indication of the work to be done by the recently-organized 
publishing house of J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston may well be 
proud of its new book-makers. To all who propose to make 
a seasonable present of exquisite beauty and delicacy, and at 
the same time of permanent value, we would say examine 
this superb volume before deciding. ‘* Apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver,’’ best conveys a correct conception of its ele- 
gance and beauty. 


Rave Roamines, By Lucy A. Hill. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

The Rhine and its borders, with ancient castles and ruins, 
have a charm for the tourist approaching almost to a visit to a 
land of enchantment. The nearest approach to the enjoyment 
of the delights of this region which the stay-at-home can se- 
cure will be to obtain this attractive book of Miss Hill, and 
follow her as she describes the glorious scenery and sketches 
the wondrous beauty of.this romantic river. In imagination 
the reader can visit Drachenfels, the Lorlei, Stolzenfels, and 
other points of interest among the vine-clad slopes of this val- 
ley as they journey on to Cologne, —a city known the world 
over for its ‘‘ Hau de Cologne.”” The odors of its dirty streets, 
however, are as repulsive to the senses of the tourist as the 
imported water is pleasant to the toilet-table of the American 
lady. The style of this book is conversational and pleasant, 
and the incidents described occurred under the personal ob- 
servation of the author. All who have been favored with a 
visit to the Rhine will enjoy the retrospection which this in- 
teresting volume will suggest. Persons desiring copies of this 
book should address Miss Lucy A. Hill, 126 Worthen street, 


Lowell, Mass. 


Goop as GoLp. A new collection of Sunday-school Songs. 
By Rev. Robert Lowry and W. Howard Doane. New York 
and Chicago: Biglow & Main. 

This must become a popular song-bookj for Sunday-school 
use. The melodies and harmonies are appropriate to the 
choice words which it contains. Many of the hymns are 
adapted to the International Lessons of 1880 and 1881, making 
them not only timely and fresh, but securing prominence to 
the various phases of experience and duty, which the Chris- 
tian teacher and superintendent needs in Sunday-schoo! work. 
The reputation of Biglow & Main, in this special field, is of 
the most honorable character, and the imprint of this house 
upon a Sunday-school Song Book at once inspires confidence 
in its adaptation and high character. 


THe MAGI AND THE MEssIAH. Christmas Service No. 3. 
By J. H. Vincent, D.D, New York: Biglow & Main. 
Price, 10 cents by mail; $7.50 per hundred copies, 


The ability and popularity of the author of this service is a 
guarantee of its excellence. For a Sunday-school exercise it 
is admirably arranged. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— A remarkable event has just occurred in Boston in the 
publishing trade. The advance-sheets of Mr. Tennyson’s new 
volume of poems came from London in the steamer Algeria, 
and was received by the publishers on Tuesday morning, Nov. 
30. Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. made the book,—a 16mo 
of 112 pages, with a portrait,—stereotyped, printed, bound, and 
got it ready for the trade intwenty-six hours. On Thursday 
morning, Dec. 2, it was for sale on the counters of all book- 
sellers in Boston. This stroke of enterprise surpasses any- 
thing of the kind ever before done in this country, This edi- 
tion of Ballads and Other Poems is the authorized reprint, 
the sheets having been purchased from the author. It con- 


tains mostly verse hitherto unpublished, and is the literary 
event of the year, both in contents and manner of production. 
We shall notice it in our columns this week. 


— The illustrated Christmas number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly for 1880 has been received from the publisher, F. Ley- 
poldt, 13 and 15 Park Row, New York. It contains a well- 
written ‘‘ Christmas Greeting,’’ and by far the choicest selec- 
tion of engravings taken from the holiday books issued this 
year we have ever seen grouped in one collection. The work 


reflects great credit udon Mr. Leypoldt, and also upon the art- 
istic work done by American publishers. The publishers of 
the old world will have to look to their laurels, or yield them 
to the book-makers of Yankeeland. 


— We invite the attention of teachers to Outlines of English 
History, by Miss Annie Wall, of the St. Louis ‘‘ Mary Insti- 
tute” (St. Louis, G. L. Jones & Co.) It isa neat volume of 
180 pages, of fine open type, giving, along with a brief narra- 


tive, more than the usual amount of collateral and tabular in- 
formation, and a sufficient index. 


Teacher should send for Tux JounNAL’s New 


duction in written work will secure the correct use of these 


and appropriate illustrations, which are not only creditable to 


Premium List for Subscribers ; free. Address the Publishers. 
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NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


_ Prof. G. T. Fletcher, of Augusta, is to lecture before the 
York Co. Assoc., in Jan., 1881. 

— The report that Dr. Torsey has resigned his place as the 
ponored head of the Maine Wesleyan Sem. at Kent's Hill, for- 
tunately proves to be untrue. He will remain in the position 
which he has so long and so honorably filled. 

—In consequence of over-work, Prof. Robinson of Colby 
Univ., has been quite seriously ill. He is now improving, but 
his physicians counsel rest for an indefinite period. 

— The sophomores of Bates Coll. have chosen as their ora- 
tor a colored student, the son of a former slave. 

— The Wilton Acad. closed Nov. 19, The attendance has 
been over 100 during the past year.’ 

— Anson Acad, opened its winter term Nov. 29. 

— The girls of the State Industrial School were given a 
bountiful Thanksgiving dinner. The present number is 34. 
113 have been in attendance during the year, and a favorable 
report comes back from the families where homes have been 
found for those leaving the institution. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Itis reported that in one of the principal towns of the 
State the school-board questions applicants for positions in 
their schools upon their views on religion and politics. Is not 
such a course a little extra-official ? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The catalogue of Harvard Coll., just published, shows a 


total of 1,364 students in all departments, a gain of eight over 
last year, and of 158 teachers. The scientific department 
shows the greatest gain, while the Law and Medical schools 
have lost, and the Divinity school just holds its own. 

— The new catalogue of Amherst Coll. gives the following 
summary of students: Freshmen 82, sophomores 107, juniors 
69, seniors 79, and resident graduates 2; total, 339. 

— Mr. Richardson, of Brookline, who graduated first in his 
class at Harvard last year, has just entered Baliol Coll. at Ox- 
ford, Eng., ranking first of all the applicants, and receiving 
the customary honorary award of £500. 

— Prof. J. K Cole, who has for three years past taught at 
the South, under appointment of the A. M. A., has accepted a 
position as principal of the grammar school in Peabody. 


— Smith Coll., at Northampton, has established a school of 
Music and a school of Art. The total attendance numbers 
254; 25 being students in music, and 2in art. The course ex- 
tends through four years, and is unusually full and complete. 
Including the prest., Rev. Dr. L. C, Seelye, D.D., the faculty 
numbers 25, 13 being female professors. The college was 
founded by Miss Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, who bequeathed 
for that purpose property amounting now to over $500,000. 


— The Northfield Sem. is having a very prosperous term. 
The school is filled with ladies, and there are numerous appli- 
cations for admission to the boys’ school, established on the 
Purple Farm in Gill in connection with the sem. The lumber 
has been delivered there with which to begin remodeling the 
great farm-house, which is to be the home of the boys. It is 
hoped to get this building ready by Jan. 1. 


— The fourth annual catalogue of Thayer Acad., Braintree, 
of which J. B. Sewall is head-master, shows an attendance for 


the past year of 75 students, The next term opens Jan. 5, 
1881. This institution was founded by Sylvanus Thayer, 
LL.D., brevet brig.-gen. U. S. A., who passed the latter days 
of an efficient and honored life at Braintree. 


— At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc., to be held 
at the high-school building in Worcester, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 
there will be a text-book exchange. A room will be opened 
for the use of agents of publishing-houses and of houses deal- 
ing in school-supplies, in which they may meet with teachers 
for conversation, and may exhibit books and apparatus. Any 
agents or firms wishing desks reserved are invited at once to 
address the secretary, Ray Greene Huling, Fitchburg. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The action of the supt. of schools of Bristol, reported by 
him to the School Board at its last meeting, to the effect that 
he had suspended two boys for profanity, and one for contin- 
ued disobedience to rules and disrespect to the instructor, pre- 
sents a question of great interest and importance. The Board, 
after a full discussion of the matter of suspension, expulsion, 
and reinstatement, referred the three cases back to the supt. 
for such action as he may deem proper. The schools are 
designed to make good citizens of their pupils. The question 
is, Shall the scholars be disciplined and brought into line in 
school, or be suspended or expelled ? What does the Bristol 
supt. decide ? 

— The primary schools at Newport are overcrowded, averag- 
ing from 45 to 62 scholars. It is proposed to shorten the pri- 
mary-school session from 5 to 3 hours. The number of chil- 
dren registered is 1,868; attending, 1,546. This is 45 more 
scholars than at the corresponding period last year. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Graded Spelling-book ; being a complete course in 
spelling for primary and grammar echools; in 2 parts; 
by H. F. Harrington; 1 vol., board covers.... Washing- 
ton Square; by Henry James, Jr.; ill., cl.....7 
Worth Knowing: glimpses of American natural his- 
tory; by E. Ingersoll; ill., cl., blue and gold ... The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its o and an account of its 

rogress down to the death of Lord Haglan; by A. W. 

inglake; Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles.... Duty, 
with Illustrations of ¢, Patience, and Eadur- 
ance; by 8. Smiles, LL.D.; cl ...4 Primer of French 
Literature; by George Half-hour series; 
25 cts....He t Will Not When He May ; a novel; by 
Mrs. Oliphant; Franklin Sq. Lib.; 15 cts. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Country Love and Cit , and other Poems; by C. 
St, John; el, red. Boston: A. 


0. 
The Publishers’ Trade-list Annual, 1880; embracing 


LIPS, HENRY 


GEE, Hon, WM. 


( includi 
LvOAS), 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schoels, Celle- 
ges,—for any department ef instruction, low 


BILLINGS, NELLA F. Brown, LAURA DAINTY, &c., 
&c.; also the NATIVE PALESTINE ARABS, FRENCH’S 
DISSOLVING VIEWS OF INDIA, with HINDOO JuUG- 
GLERS; the COLORED IDEAL MUSICAL COMBINATION 
Mde. SELIKA, WALLACE KING, and SAM 
WEDISH LADIES CONCERT CO., ARBUCKLE, 
and LISTEMANN CONCERT Co., and many others. 

Fall list of lecturers, with subjects, etc., and special | 
circulars mailed on application. 


| 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU 


36 Bromfield St., Boston; Tribune Bidg, Chicago, 


Are the sole agents for most of the prominent lecturers. 
readers, and entertainments. 
managers who desire to secure any of the following 
talent, should make immediate a ae (corres- 

ndents west of Buffalo 

office): Jonn B. GOUGH, WENDELL PHIL- 
ARD BEEOHER,* CARL SOHURZ, Prof. 
DAVID SwWInG, A. LIVERMORE, Judge TouR- 


Lecture associations an 


aud tsburgh address 


Parsons, R. J. BURDETTE, JOSH 


*Application referred. 


the lateat catalogues supplied by the publishers, pre- 
ceded by an order-list ior 1680, ete.; th year; cl., 
$1.50 net. New York: F., Leypoldt. 

Hudson’s Harvard Edition 8 "3 Com- 
plete Works; Vols. VI., VIL., VIII., and IX. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 

Rasy E i ts in Chemistry and Natural Philos- 


xperiments in 

ophy ; for educational institutions of all grades, and for 

students; by G@. Dallas Lind.... Outlines 

. 8S. History: a hand-book of ready reference; by R. 
Heber Holbrook; cl. Danville, Ind.: J. E, Sherrill. 

Eminent English Liberals In and Out of Parliament ; 

by J. M. Davidson; cl., $1.25. Boston: J. R. Osgood 


1, 1881. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, 
Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” Etc 
This famous writer and speaker can be obtained for 
a limited number of Lecture ay veer after Jan. 
Supsect The Ben 
For terms and dates, address at once, THE RED- 
PATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 36 Bromfield St., Boston; 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 298 d 


LL.D., 


dhemite Era.” 


Certain Men of Mark; studies of li celebrities ; 
by George M. Towle; cl., $1.00. Boston: berts Bros. 

Shehepenese Twelfth Night: or, What You Will; 
for schools; by Rev H. N. Hudson; cl. Boston: Ginn | jpie 8 
& Heath. &e. 


CHOOL OF 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
, Treatment of Stamme 
‘or information address L. 
FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Mass 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


» Voice Culture, 
NZO BUTTER- 
260 zz (1) 


Ballads and Other Poems; by Alfred Tennyson ; 
Author’s edition; 50 cts..... The Trip to England ; 


William Winter; second edition, revised and en ’ 

ill., cl. $2.00. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Sketches of the Women of Christendom ; by the author 
Famil cl., 


of “Chronicles of the Sc supers Cote, 
$1.00.... Aboard the Mavis ; by hard Markham; ill. 
illum. cover, $1.50. New York: Dodd, Meaa& Co. 


Musical Christmas Gifts. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
£416 & 1418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. 
Course For public 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


Literary 
readers, teachers, and the 
Fall Term opens 


Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be the 
following elegantly bound Pooks. 
An one mailed, post-free, for the price here 
ned, 


ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 

HOME CIRCLE. Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 

PIANO AT HOME. 4hand collection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME. Two volumes. 
OPERATIO PEARLS. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. 

CLUSTER OF GEMS. 

SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


LE 


these laws has so 


the vocal powers 
matical 


Each of the above in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. { tionlars. 
STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. $1.50. “(L) I ape, with much less fatigue than before 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.50. votce is more clear and resonant. 
THOVEN. A Romance by Rav. $1.50. wit .) My articulation is distinct. 
RHYMES AND TUNES, Christmas Oft’g. $1,50.|_ “(IV.) My voice has creased wonderfully in range 


SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.50. 
FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1.50. 


The Howard Voice Method 


ving now three times re-written his corresponding 
MF ay rt. Howard offers them to the public with far 
greater confidence than ever before. 
He can now assert that absolutely no diisatisfied re- 
rts are returned, while nearly all mail-pupils describe 
eir — hatic 
aims to have discove 
ry os undeclared, laws of physiological action of 
the respiratory and throat muscles, and by virtue of 


movements and “ favoring ’’ movements, that 
e removal of faults and the further develo 


ity. 

ti inls from all classes of ers and singers, 

profesional and amateur, crowd bulletins and a 
alars: 

“ ries received improvement in the following par- 


SSONS BY MAIL. 


terms. Mr. How- 
ree hitherto unknown, 


condensed and strengthened the “ op- 


ent of 
is made a matter of mathe- 


New Books. 


MY WINTER ON THE NILE. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. New Edition, re- 
vised. 1 vol., 12mo, uniform with “In the Le- 
vant.”” $2.00. 


[From Gen. Geo. B. McClellan.) 

It is the Nile life over again,—the people, the scen- 
ery, the changing, eventful, always strange aud always 
pleasant life, not sketched, but fully painted with won- 
derfal completeness and no less beauty and trathful- 


ness.” 
[From Gen. L. P. Di Cesnola.} 

Warner's pictures of Oriental men, manners, 
and incidents, are, to one who has lived so long in the 
East as I have, positively photographic reproductions. 
How could a passing traveler so thoroughly appreciate 
and so sharply outline the peculiarities of all passes of 
people.” 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. New Edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Wn. C. Prime, LL.D., says of this book and of “ My 
Winter on the Nile”: “‘ Whether one has been in the 
East, or is going to the East, or does not expect ever to 
go, these books are of all travel books the best, because 
most truthful and companionable a having in 
them the very atmosphere and sunlight of the Orient.” 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNRR. New edition, en- 
larged by the addition of two new sketches. “ Little 
Classic” style, 18mo, 75 cents. 


“In this volume, he takes us once more to the Adi- 
rondacks, treading over the familiar ground of the 
summer tourist, but always revealing a new beauty in 
the forest, a new glory in the river, a new joy in the 
heart of Nature.”—New York Tribune. - 


Two New “LITTLE CLASSICS.” 


Edited by RossirER JOHNSON. 

NATURE, containing “ A-Hunting of the Deer,” by 

Warner ; “ Dogs,” by Hamerton; “In the Hem- 
locks,” by Burroughs; “ A Winter Walk,” by Tho- 
reau; “ Buds and Bird Voices,” by Hawthorne; 
** The Fens,” by Kingsley; “‘ Ascent of the Matter- 
horn,” by Edward Whymper; “ Ascent of Mount 
Tyndall,” by Clarence King; “ The Firmament,” 
by Ruskin. 

HUMANITY, containing “‘ Chumming with a Sav- 
age,” by C. W. Stoddard; “Doctor Marigold,” 
by Dickens; “A Brace of Boys,” by Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow; “George the Third,” by Thackeray ; 
« Juliet,” by Mrs, Jameson; “Is Life worth Liv- 
ing?” by W. H. Mallock. 

Price, $1.00 each. The two volumes in one, uniform 

with the 8-volume edition of “ Little Classics,” $1.50, 


«*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


C/HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GCO., Boston, 


WANTED, 


Teacher in every town in New England to canvass 


h 1 
Toms, y daughter (a lady 
OLIVER DITSON & O@., of eighteen has one won at 
. 8. W, 149(A) Tre-| address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at his office, 
Pacal Stacy Baxter, and 2% ots. in postage stamps, for Pamphlet on 
. tor 
Heness-Sauveur Development,” and Natural 
INSTITUTE OF LANG UAGES, Noe 1, . 3, and Letters Terms and Conditions 
% Dir., Hotel Pelham, Bosten. sent free. 
nyt 


a Gildersleeve’s Landing, Conn. 
[Kefers to Editor of this paper.) 206 


or see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seeckin itiens 
should Application-form. atled for 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East Street, NEW YORK. 


The Union Teachers’ A 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families h Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms hed on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


271 tf ‘ 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
ROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


hers’ Agency, 


Teac: 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pinckney’s Agency Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. = Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. and gives Information of 


U. 8. School and Me 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING 
Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and the uine article. For terms and 
oon to Sole Prop N. W. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


ABLISH 


Est ED 1846. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Mathematical Instraments (160 

“ Sag Lanterns and Sides 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 (1) 994 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
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CONNECTICUT. ILLINoIs.—The annual meeting of Co. Supts. Section of the | ers’ Assoc. will be held 4 Landing. beginning Dec. 28, ang 

— See. Northrop fs to give lestare before the State | following fhe program Teacher and 

tural Society on ‘‘ What Ought our Schools to do for Farm- First Session, — “District School Libraries,” by William | Dr. Maton mm MacVicar, Ad nay State Normal School.” “ The ett? pupil 

ing?” The Society is to meet in New Britain on the 15th, | Hawley Smith, Bloomington. General discussion: How to ong High day 

16th, and 17th, and the meeting promises to be one of much Mahe School Visitation Profitable;”’ to be led by Mary Allen |. books vs, Better Means int School-room, discuseon, selve 

. Prin. I. M. Wellington, Detroit. ‘‘ Me s in tory,’ R 

filled by les tures and discussions Second —Discussion: What Amendments, if Any, pla, Ypsilanti; «The ince of Teohptcal tn our 
are Desirable to the School Law?” to be led by T. J. Lee, | er. A. ebal 

— Prof. Henry E. Sawyer, of the Normal School, has ac-| Charleston. ‘How to Secure Increased y Wonderland,” Win. Marabail, Hitehbarg, Maas. The ‘New Botany 

cepted the superintendency of the schools of New Britain, to | Mailman, Debolt: To what Extent do the Btrietures ct Chae They 

the duties of which he is to give only a limited portion of time. Third Session.— Teachers’ Institutes:”’ by ames E. Pill- Francis Adame (in sir¢) Monthly for vey f ) appl . Behool Superin. perfe 

grades tends greatly to qualify ‘or the duties of his t vercome em;”’ to y ton. James e; u A. » Agricultural for 88 

A. G. Lane, Chicago, and J. F. Perry, Joliet. Coll., sing; “ School Boards: their Responsibilities to the People, and ‘ 
position. He is doing a good work in the Normal School. We are giad to notice that a thorough canvass of the West their Duties to the Schools,” Judge Thomas M. Cooley. - 


is contemplated in the interest of the educational publications 
of the New-England Publishing Co. One or more of these WE 
should be in the hands of every teacher. They are the cream WANTED, as 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of pedagogical literature. During the coming vacation, teachers in every county to h 

Iowa. — The State Teachers’ Association will meet in Des the circulation of educational titeratare the whick 
Moines on Dec. 28, and continue in session three da It is} MinnEsoTa.—The State text-book law was sustained by the | fellow-teachers. Now is the time for all who have the inter. stude! 
understood that a good program will be afforded. The princi-| vote of the people at the late election. est of the profession at heart to make a strong effort in this both i 
pal railroads of the State make a liberal concession in offering; The Minnesota State Teachers’ Assoc, will meet at St. Paal| direction. We shall be most happy to coéperate, with samples Cur 
to return those attending the assoc. at greatly reduced fare. the first week in January; C. W. Smith, Minneapolis, Prest.;| and circulars, and will remunerate all workers with commis. 

The Tama Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will hold a holiday session | 4- J. Greer, Lake City, Sec. sions or premiums. Will you not assist at this most oppor- ments 
in Traer on Dec. 31 and Jan.1. The program is a strong one ; —— tune time ? For particulars address The & 
and will be of a general literary and didactical character. Micnie¢an.—The 29th annual meeting of the State Teach- THomas W. BICKNELL, Journal of Ed., Boston. follow 

York. 

PUOBLISHER’S NOTES. TWO YEARS’ PREPARATION Godet’s Commentary. Stationery Kngraving and Printing exper 

Tux new card of Daniel Slote & Co. in Tax ant prone. 
HARVARD, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE (ENG.), By JOHN HALL, D.D. A SPECIALTY. . 

JouRNAL of this week should be carefully ex- AED FOR Given as our Christmas Present to every sub- cin feienha ha oe 

amined. It announces some of the best books} COLLEGE, scriber for the PREACHER AND HOMILETIO MONTHLY Per which sc 

d school supplies of the most practical! BY 
= PP y Young’s Concordance (sample page free), the only Re- Price. and cl 
useful character. ‘“‘ The Schoolmaster of the E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., vised Edition. Cloth................ 65. Engraving Plate and 50 scribe 

Nineteenth Century” has this mental com-| Assisted by able men in Science and Modern Languages.| 7% _1. K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey St., New York. Cards in Script, worth boy or 
oes $150 real ki 

mendation from Thos. Hunter, Ph. D., pres- 2 

ident of the New York Normal College: | ,, July examinations at Harvard, at nis Window Gardening. Sngraving Plato and of 

“ Since the opening of the Fall term I have| ed double “ crgpirs” (or Honors), viz, in ‘‘ Prescribed | This is the season to care for house-plants. For the Cards in Old English, its at 
used ‘The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth and Elective Latin and reek,” and in “ Prescribed and best results some kind of dressing should be used. As OETA, nce seceesececeees 050 which 
Century’ in the higher classes of the Normal Elective Physics. a substitute for stable-dressing or o (which are pres a W. Me 

expectations. The work is simple, progressive, | to Sake special reference to H. F. Duran x H 
logical, and a masterpiece of pedagogic skill.| Dr. H."ssystem is fo pure no labor for such supite as| BOWKEI’S Ammoniated Food for Flowers Printing 60 Cards when q 
It is also not only for what it he guarantees, and to require fair compensation. will, be found valeable, clean, odorless, the plate is furnished, 
direc t rectly.| Dr. H distin applied, and produces y plants and early an 
ie sugges Dt, dist actly to do abundant biossoms. About 10,000 packages were sold Engraving Monogram... 1.50 V 

rk tm the tof the chil-| P®re creditably for HARVARD any youth who has had a | !ast year, and universally liked. Packages sufficient 
Work wonders © developmen 6 good High School education in WsiG.t-H and Marae- | for twenty wy for three months sent by mail, post-| Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 
the great aim of the schools. “The book will| Me and deus” ina ter A boox of| reste and Coateaf-hrms Engraved. 

the great aim of the schools. The k will) his tions and advice explicitly, in TWO YEARS. dy» ‘aig ORG! 
materially aid the great cause of normal edu-| There will be vacancies for one resident lady pupil, liluminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
P by Professor Maynard, professor of Horticulture at the ’ . 
cation in the United States.”’ and for one candidate for VARD or OXFORD, husetts Agricultural College, accompanies each 
THANKSGIVING. Package, Address BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, D. S. PILLSBURY, 

Wr desire to solicit special attention to the 129 W. Chester Park, Boston, Nov. 7, 1880. 295 @ 3 Chatham St., Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York. 295 h 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 3-cent st 

announcements of ‘‘ The Redpath Lyceum Bu- a) 
reat” in Tax Jovanat of this week. Teach- TRACH RRS! DANIEL SLOTE & 00., Deseri 
ers and school officers can aid the outside work 119 and 121 William Street, New York, Baker 

For the coming season tasteful and elegant Christmas Cards be f than D 
of education by lyceums and lecture courses well-known Cards of MARCUS WARD & CO. ott: aloe sce i: The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth Century. ta 
tne to an extent that should be appreciated and We have made a careful selection, which we offer to Teachers only at the following Low PRICES : The Universal Graded Grammar Blanks. pet 
improved by them. A good lecture, such, for 100 Marcus Ward’s Beautiful Cards, No owe cede 91.00 ihe Bevan’ & ing School 
n D’s Favor n. r 

without Straw,” would give in a community,| Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful Address early, H. CARTER, Descriptive list on application. 289 zz 
would broaden and quicken thought, which | “*4 cannot be cultivated too early. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ye 
would directly aid the work of the educator in S| LK 5 AN N 7 R bl Solon ie BE 
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ayy ey field. We say help every where i a 
Lhe MacKinnon Pen 
we t 
WE invite any of our readers who are inter- | 59 Carmine Street. 


THE COMMERCIAL- PEN FOR THE AGE. 


this issue of THe JougNAL of Miss F. E. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUY- 


Bebo, Tremont Daten. "The The Onl 

sirection of Mise Paine has the indorsement e y Successful Reservoir Pen WELLESLEY COLLEGE, HOL 

wd private i or in the Market. Higher Education of Women. 
“pee THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


DEAR READER, if you want elegant and 
noble gift books; if you want entertaining, in- 


structive, fresh new books of the most attrac- 
ive character, for winter evening reading, 
consult the new announcements of Houghion, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, in this issue THE 
JOUBNAL. 


TEACHERS, School Committees, and Superin- 
tendents should examine the book announced 


on the first page by Ginn & Heath, Boston. 

authorities pronounce this book by Mrs. 
N. L. Knox the best treatise of elementary les- 
sons in English ever written. 


Tuomas Kane & Co., 248 Wabash avenue, 


Chicago, will send a copy of “ H Songs”’ 
for day schools and the home to teachers’ on 
receipt of ten cents. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. S. CLARE, 
' 145 Nassau Street, 


CIRCLE OF IRID 


AROUND THE POINT. 
The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 


Others substitute a Spring, 


THE ONLY PEN 
accompanied by 


The Only Pen that will 


A Written Guarantee 


IUM (DIAMOND) 


which soon gets out of order. 


Stand the Test of Time. 


The above are FACTS yg it behooves every man who 


uses a Pen to know. Hnough 


tended for use. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinn 
which can be closed into a small compass. for the sadlien and oe 


MACKINNON PEN CO., 


200 Broadway, New York. 


New York City. 


(P) 


t<—e Send for our Premium List for 188 1. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 HAWLEY-ST., BOSTON. 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas 

sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. - 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, 

fires ADA Lk. HOWARD, President, 
176 ss Wellesley, Mass. 


TAILORING. 


We would invite Gentlemen to examine 
our selections of SUITINGS and OVERCOATINGS 
before giving their orders elsewhere. 

Our stock comprises choice fabrics and styles in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
GOODS, 

which we offer at prices as low as is consistent with 

good materials, good workmanship, and the care snd 

attention necessary to get up thoroughly satisfactory 


A. McMILLAN & CO., 
Custom Tailors, 
2 Winter Street, cor. Washington St., 
295 tf Beston, Mass. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ir any of our readers want to make their 
pupils or children happy for the coming holi- 
day season, and if they wish to enjoy life them- 
selves during the year 1881, let them secure 
enough of Dixon’s Pencils to last a year. For 


school use, and also for all business purposes, 
they are absolutely perfect. No school or coun- 
ting-room is properly equipped without them. 
They are unequaled for drawing ; they make 

rfect lines. The leads are black, smooth, 
and strong, suited to shading in art work, and 
for ordinary uses unequaled. Send 9 ‘cents 
for samples at once to the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Once tried, you 
will use no others. 


We invite attention to Curt W. Meyer’s advt. 
of Portable Electrical Machine Apparatus, 
which is highly recommended for schools and 
students as a most suitable holiday present, 
both instructive and amusing. 

Curt W. Meyer’s Set of Electrical Instru- 
ments, with Elementary Guide of Instruction.— 
The Scientific American writes, on Dec. 4, as 
follows of them: 

“ Electricity. By Prof. Curt W. Meyer, New 
York. Anelementary guide book of practical 
experiments, prepared to accompany the Stu- 
dent’s Portable Electrical Machine and Appar- 
atus, sold by Mr. Meyer. Mr. Meyer is doin 
good work in preparing for students an 
schools, at relatively small cost, sets of ap- 
paratus for practical experiments in physics 
and chemistry. The series of experiments de- 
scribed in this pamphlet are such as any bright 
boy or girl might iy and in so doing gain a 
real knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of electrical science.’” The Medal of Supe- 
riority was awarded to Curt W. Meyer’s exhib- 
its at the American Institute in New York, 
which closed Nov. 27,1880. Address Curt 
W. Meyer, 182 Broadway, New York. 


GREETING TO TEACHERS 


FROM 


W. Hagar's School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 

NEW SCHOOL AGENOY CATALOGUE ; 

Sample Copy of TEACHER'S COMPANION ; 

Descript. Cat 8s of 100-Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 

Baker's Reading -Club Series, 8 Nos. ; 

Dialogue Books, Speakers, Plays for School Enter- 

tainments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 

Circulars of Common-School Question Book ; 

DeGraff’s School-room Guide ; School Song-books ; 

School Agency Reward-Card List, with beautiful 

sample card, 

SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 

REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS: 

— yma List for Educational Papers, Books, 

c., &c., &e. 
te BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS._43 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 
National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 
The Teacher’s Compani peice 
both to one address, $2.60. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


THE BEST GIFT 


For all times, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 
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LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 
Contains over 118,000 Words, 


1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
GET THE BEST. 


EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan., 1880. 


Bneses and definitions far in advance of 
those of any other Dictionary. 


B“ Samily ~ in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
Ss“ of Webster's is 2Q times as great as the 
sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 


OT pictures of a ship on 1839 illustrate 
the meaning of more than QO words. 
very School and Family should have it for 
constant use and reference. 


ecommended by U. 8. Chief Justice Waite, 
as “the highest authority for definitions. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Educational Works. 


Studies in Deductive Logic. 
A Manual for Students. 
ley Jevons, LL.D.,. M.A. 12mo, $1.60. 


Guide to the Study of Polit- 


ical Economy. By Dr. Luigi Cossa, 
Professor of Political Economy in the 


University of Pavia. Translated from 
the second Italian edition. With a 
Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.8. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Prof. Jevons justifies the translation of this 
Italian text-book by the fact that no such in- 
troduction to the study of economics is to be 
found in the English tongue. It not only pre- 
sents in a compendious form a general view of 
the bounds, divisions, and relations of the 
science, marked by great impartiality and 
breadth of treatment, but it also furnishes us 
with an historical sketch of the science such as 
must be wholly new to English readers. 


Primer of French Litera- 


ture. By George Saintsbury. Claren- 
endon Press Series. 16mo, 50 cents. 


Shakespeare. 
Select Plays. The Tragedy of King 
Richard the Third. Edited by Wil- 


liam Aldis Wright, M.A. Clarendon 
Press Series. 16mo, 60 cts. 


** His Notes are thorough and excellent, as 
they always are.’”’—Academy. 


Exercises in Practical 
Chemistry. Vol. I. Elementary Exer- 
cises. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, 
M.A, F.R.S., and H. G. Madan, M.A., 
F.C.8. Third edition, revised by H. G. 
Madan, M.A., F.CS. 12mo, Clarendon 
Press Series, $2 25. 


The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools. The First Book of Samuel. 


With Map, Notes, and Introduction, 
by the Rev. A. FP. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 
16mo, 90 cents. 


Suitable for a Holiday Gift-Book. 
The English Poets. 


Selections, with Critical Introduc- 
tion by various Writers, and a Gen- 


eral Introduction by Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward, 
M.A. Volumes 1 and 2; each $1.75, 
Student's edition; each $1.25. Vol- 
umes 3 and 4 (completing the Work) 
in a few days. 


*‘ The chief value of this anthology is in its 
editorial work, which is admirable. The ex- 
tracts from each author are preceded by a suc- 
cinct account of what is known of his life; and 
this is followed by critical examination of his 
poetical style, and a careful appreciation of his 
place in the history of English poetry, and of 
the influence which he exerted uponit..... 
Each poet has been assigned to a writer whose 
studies had made him peculiarly well ac- 
quainted with the t and his time, and to 
him has been committed the task both of mak- 
ing the selections and of writing the criticisms 
of which they are the occasion, The result is, 
on the whole, highly satisfactory. Certainly no 
previously existing compilation of this kind 
presents such a thorough, competent, and 
calmly considerate appreciation of the several 

ts, which are the degrees of glory to Eng- 
ish poetical literature; nor in any other work 
of the kind is there such a mass of information 
and intelligent opinion upon its subject.’”’— 
New York Times, 


‘‘ The marks of the present collection are its 
copiousness, which is as great as is consistent 
with critical selection ; its comprehensiveness 
—it includes every name that is representative, 
or that can be called prominent for any reason ; 
and its fund of criticism. This last is, so far 
as we remember, unique in an English work 
of this kind. Each post is assigned to some 
critic specially qualified to write about him, 
and we have thus, before the selections of each, 
a biographical paragraph and a brief critique, 
by an expert, soto speak.” —New York Nat 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


ALSO 
WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


207 a 23 Bond St., NEW, YORK: 


By W. Stan- oan 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable and Gree! 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 

sar, Horace, Cicero us u- 

on’s » $2.75. 
diark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Gra 
pted to the Interlinear Classics, and to 

rgent’s ndard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 


A Noble Gift-Book. 


ries of 


FAMILY LIBRARY 


BRITISH POETRY, 
From Chaucer to the Present Time, 


Edited by JAMES T. FIELDS and ED- 

WIN P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
“1028 pages. With Heliotype portraits 
of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and 
Mrs. Browning. Cloth, handsomely 
stamped, $5.00; half calf, $9.00; Mo- 
rocco or tree calf, $12.00. 


This is beyond comparison the fullest and 
best single-volume collection of British poetry 
ever published. It contains as much as twelve 
ordinary volumes, yet the type is large enough 
foreasy reading. The editors have taken great 
pains to include in this book the best work of 
all British poets of any distinction. 

The following extracts from journals of 
high standing will show how this Family Li- 
brary is regarded by competent judges :— 

There is every reason why the book should become 
the standard collection of British poetry for home use 
. « It required a knowledge of English history and 
English thought, of the nature of the soil from which 
the poetry grew ; in brief, the book required the edu- 
cated and cultivated taste of one who knows and loves 
English} literature. It is this background of prepara- 
tion, the richly-stored mind, and the mature judgment 
shown in the selections, which make the book a real lit- 
erary work.—Boston Advertiser. 

No previous single-volume anthology has ever ap- 
proached it in the quantity, variety, and comprehen- 
siveness of its materials ; or has contained so large a 
proportion of what is distinctly BEsT in the poetry of 


Fdgar Poe's Works. 


Household Edition. 


Poems — Sketches — Essays — Tales of wyeseez 
and I ation — Ete. — Life by R. H. 8 
dard, and Portrait. 12mo, 850 pp. Cloth, $2.00 ; 
Half-calf, $4.00 ; Turkey-morocco, $5.00. 


ssive Latin Grammar;| Cabinet Edition. 


Poems — Essays — Life by Didier — Introdu 

Sarah Helen Whitman — Steel Portrait, 
Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; Half-calf. $3.00; Tur- 
key-morocco, $4.00. 


Send Diamond Edition. 


Life, Poems, and Portrait. Cloth, $1.00; Half- 
calf, $2.25 ; Turkey-morocco, $3.00. 


Library Edition. 


Werks. Life by 
Russell Lowell, and others. 4 vols. 
Half-calf, $15.00, 


For Sale by all Booksellers, and by mail on receipt 


James 
loth, $7.50 ; 


of price by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
714 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
Office Pencils, 


Acknowledged by those using them to be to 
the best ¢ - Particularly adapted for School 
use. Call or send for sample. Address 
EORGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 
“The Student's Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the great master of the English 


by 

By HENRY J. FOX, D.D. 

This volume places at immediate command the most 
important thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 


world. 
Over Five Thousand sub , topically arranged, 
ustrations for the use 


supply the most brilliant 


A fresh, taking, beautiful book. Price, $5.00, Sold 
only by subscription. Agents wanted. Send for cir- 
cular. Subscriptions received by 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 

8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS cortex 


$1.75 by mall, 
Immensely popularin the home circle and Sunday-schools. 
E, B, TREAT, Pub’r, 757 Broadway, New York. 


our mother-tongue.— The Ecleetic Magazine. 


We commend The Family Library of British Po- 
etry with true heartiness, as a text-book to schools, 


ble knowledge of English literature. Still more should 
it hold an honored place in every library as a book of 
reference, and for family use its value is beyond price. 
—Providence Journal. 

The work is certainly a notable one of its kind, the 
best, indeed, that editorial diligence and skill have yet 
given to the public.—New York Evening Post. 

This handsome and portly volume is just what it 
claims to be, — a library containing all that is best in 


special satisfaction to the widest possible reading. — 
Boston Journal. : 


Agents Wanted, 


academies, and colleges desirous of obtaining an eligi-| The Living Thoughts of Living Thinkers, 


a collection of over 2,000 selections of 
and POETRY, 


RILLIANT SAYINGS. 
CHOICE SENTIMENTS, 
‘And RARE WISDOM, 
Abounding in Eloquence and Grand T: hts, selected 
trom 900 Authors ; designed to uence 
The MEMOR 
ERSTANDING, and 
The AFFECTIONS. 


Inke 
British Poetry. — Zaminer and Chronicle (New York.)| Ulustrated with 16 Steet Plates of Leading Th 


The volume is one which may be commended with edges, for 


ph of each. Sold in English cloth, 
2.50. 


‘or terms and territory 


ly to 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A boon to the English-reading world.— New York 
Observer. 


ever been compiled and published, it has not been our 
good fortune to see it. . . . We bhave found noth- 
ing in the volume to disappoint our highest antici- 
pations, and much, very much, to admire and praise. 
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WANTED, to canvas for Hours 
of Recreation, handsome lit- 
Ifa more magnificent volume of poetry than this has A 5 F NTS erary monthly. A paper for 


everybody. Teachers like it, 


clerks hunger for it, funny men laugh over it, and all 
find valuable information. Liberal offers, cash or pre- 

wieme. iy yow mean business, send for specimen copy 
— Christian Advocate (New York). end 


list. 
8. DENISON, Chicago, Il, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price, by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
298—a Boston. 


READER of this paper. es the business 0: 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating in stvic, pure in 


lan, endorsed by physicians every-where. An 
el e exposition of the ‘e of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 


trated. Inducements to Agents. 
TONES & CO., Cincinnati, 


LIST. 


vassing am one’s friends fitable. 
the EW-E GLAND PUB 
PANY, 16 Hawley Boston, Masa, 
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tion by Rev. THEO. L. CUYLER, PD. PD. A 
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1980. HOLIDAY BOOKS. 1881 


Christmas and New Year’s. 


The follo list of attractive holiday books will be continued in “The Journal” 
next week, and should be examined by our readers who desire to secure the latest 
and freshest publications for the partie oa season : 


Author. 

Gems of the Dance. 19 waltzes, ete. - - Oliver Ditson & Co $2.50, 3 00 

Gems of Strauss. 80 Strauss - - 
Beethoven's Sonatas. 2 - “ each, 5 00 
Mozart's Sonatas. - - - - “ 5.00, 6 00 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 1 plates. John Ruskin John Wiley & Sons 2 50 
Ruskin’s W orks, inclad’g 37 vols., bound in 20 vols. Plates. “ “ 40 00 
Frolicks with Scissors and Pen. - - - - Karl Frolich R Worthington 1 & 
The American Nights’ Entertainments. - - ad 2 50 
Scri N History. 2 vols. - - - bed 3 00 
M inter on the Nile. New ed., revised, 12mo. - Chas D Warner Houghton, Mifflin& Co 200 
Ultima Thule. A new volume of poems. New H W Longfellow “ “ 1 00 
Whittier’s Works. New Cambridge Edition. Portrait. “ “« 6,75, 18 00 
Ha 24 ills. 6 vols. Sold only in sets. Nathaniel Hawthorne “ 10 00 
The Girl's Own - - - - - MreL Maria Childs Clark & Maynard 1 00 
Robinson Crusoe. Ed. by Peter Parley. Fully illus. “ 1 0 
The Jonas Books. Lllus. with engravings. 6 vols. - Jacob Abbott “ 40 
The Lucy Books. Illus. with “ 4 50 
"s New Stories. of engrav’s. 12 vols. « es 5 50 
Stories of the Sea, Told by Sailors. Illus. - - Edward E Hale Roberts Bros 1 00 
Th Gamekeeper at Hom “edition, 41 designe by Ones Whymper 

ymper 
Around the Yule Log. Profusely illus. - - - R Markham Dodd, Mead & Co 1 50 
Bible for ries from the Old and New Testaments. Ill. saa 1 50 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott's Commen on the Gospels. Ill. 3 AS Barnes &Co (subscr) 6 00 
s Battle of the American olution. “ 6 00 
Niles’s and Acts of the H “ 3.00 to 5 00 
Hoars with Men and Books. - - - . Wm Mathews 5 C Griggs & Co 1 50 
Monday-chats. 3d ed.,12mo. Transl. by Wm. Mathews. C A Sainte-Beuve 2 00 
Oratory and Orators. - ~ - - - - Wm Mathews bd 2 00 
Songs of Yesterday. - - - - BF Taylor “ 3 00 
Old-time Pictures. - - 1 50 
a Hero; or, School-days at Ashcombe. Illus. R Richardson T Nelson & Sons 1 50 
The Royal Banner; or, Gold and Rubies. - - - bad 80 
Soldiers of the Cross: A Story of the H enots. - Edith L Floyer baa 1 50 
eo See See A Novel. Leisure Hour series. Thomas Hardy Henry Holt & Co 1 00 
German Thought. Seven Years War to Geothe’s death. Karl Hildebrand as 1 75 
Old Paris: Its Courts and Li Salons. 12mo. - Catherine Charlotte ad 2 2 
Our Familiar a and Those Who Made Them. 8vo. Mrs Helen K Johnson “ 

Famous Single Fugitive Poems. .12mo. - - Rossiter Johnson, ed a 2 00 
Nathan Der Weise: Notes and intro. by H. C. G. Brandt. aS aig “ 75 
Young Lady’s Friend. New edition, with introduction by Mrs H O Ward Porter & 1 50 
A Miracle in Stone; or, The Great of . Ill. by Joseph A Seiss, DD “ 1 2 
The Prehistoric World. Transl. by J. Safford. Ill. Blie Berthet ba 1 50 
Roy and Viola: A Novel. - 6 ° - - Mrs Forrester J B Lippincott & Co 60, 1 25 
The Child’s Zoél Garden. 200 ills., illum. covers. “ 2 00 
The Merry Nursery: Pictures, Stories, and Poems. 2 00 
Ascard and the Gods. > - - W 8 Anson bed 2 50 
Little Folks. Volume for fall of 1880. Nearly 500 ills. Cassell, Petter, G & Co 1 2 
Miss Merrill's New Book. Little Folks’ Bible Gallery. Miss Jennie Merrill “ és 1 00 
Childhood's Hours. Short stories, with 54 ills. bed 15 
Sunny Days for Little People. Short stories, with 51 ills. s “ 15 
Little Schoolmate. 40 ills., many ful , 96. Uncle Ned, and Others “ “ 50 
Piay-time. The Little Folks’ Annual for 1831. “ “ 50 
Two Gray Girls and Their Opposite Neighbors. ills. Helen Haile “ “« 19,17 
Pilgrim's Tus. - ADF Randolph & Co 5 00 
Includnig an Essay Thiers,etc. E de Pressense, DD 2 00 
A Life Worth Living. Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould. Leonard Woolsey Bacon ad 1 50 
Life of Prof. Albert H i2mo,cl. - - - Albert C Sewall o 1 50 
Hart's 8 and the Fai T Ellwood 2.00 to 4 00 
Milton's Paradise Lost. th notes and life of the Author. Rev H Stebbing ° 1.15 to 1 50 
Pollock’s Course of Time. With a mem. by W. L. Prall. os 35, 15 
Zell’s Encyclopedia, Gazetteer, and Atlas of the World. “ per set, 37.50 to 49 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. Robert Young, who has expended not only his 
time as the author, but it has cost him thou- 


Astama CuRED.—A well-known merchant! sands of pounds sterling in the printing, be- 
of Hanover, N. H., whose wife had long been sides three years of labor night and day in car- 
afflicted with Asthma, sent for the Compound Tying it through the press. It now has been 
Oxygen Treatment. After using it a little appropriated by a publishing-firm in this coun- 
over a month, he wrote : “I thought I would ‘try, without the concurrence of either author 
write and tell you of the wonderful effects of \or publishers (who were to avast expense of 


Compound Ozygen. My wife was a very sick ‘time and money in bringing it out), and in an 


woman, coughing incessantly all day and nearly 
all night, could get no rest at night unless she 
used chloroform and alcohol, or chloral. Her 
sufferings during the asthmatic attacks were 


distressing in the extreme. * * Now has no 

h no appearance of Asthma; is able 
to do considerable work, and we believe that 
when two months expire she will be a well 

n.”’ Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
with full information, sent free. Drs. STar- 
KEY & fo age 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


On this page will be found an announcement 
by Messrs. Granger, Davis & Wiltsie, 19 Bond 
street, New York, which is of the utmost im- 
portance to}the educator and to all American 
students. The great need of this day is such 
a training in the history and civil polity of our 
government as will make good citizens and in- 
telligent voters. By the use of this chart, 
which should hang in every school-room in 
the United States, the political history and 
principles of the Federal Government can be 
readily t. Send for a circular and study 
this m of teaching history “‘ by an appeal 
to the eye,”’ and you will be convinced of the 

Revolution 


ane a in historical instruction in 


Messrs. Youne & Co., of Edinburgh, have 
placed the new and revised edition of their An- 
alytical Concordance with L. K. Funk & Co., 
10 and 12 Dey street, New York, and appeal to 
the American clergy and public to sustain 
them in their enterprise, which is the outcome 
of forty years’ study of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures. The author began the work in 
1840, and has continued it daily ever since. It 
is a monument more lasting than brass to Dr, 


imperfect form offered to the public. The 


original publishers say: 


“ In the view of these facts we cannot but trust that 
every right and honorable minded Christian man and 
woman tin the United States will prefer to all others the 
beaatifally printed and carefully-revised edition which 
we are now offering at the P ce of paper and press- 
work, and will send at once their order to I. K. Funk 
& Co. GEORGE ADAM Youne & Co.” 

“ Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct. 14, 1880.’’ 


Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co. offer the Schol- 
ar’s Edition (bound in cloth) of this imported 
authorized edition for $3.65 ; the cost of the 
reprint unbound, postage paid, is $3 50,—a dif- 
ference of but 15 cents. But the imported 


edition is from the original plates and on bet- 
ter paper and of clearer typography, and remu- 
nerates the author. The imported Scholar’s 
Edition is, we believe, the cheapest book ever 
sold in America. Address I. K. Funk & Co., 
10 & 12 Dey street, New York. 


Waar shall we select for holiday gifts? isa 
question which will soon occupy the thoughts 
of thousands of our readers. We are disposed 
to aid them in answering it wisely, by calling 
their attention to things announced in Tux 
JOURNAL that are not only appropriate but of 
the greatest practical utility. At this time we 
ask the readers of our papers to turn to page 
387 of issue Dec. 2d, and examine the Music 
Books for 1880-81, offered by White, Smith & 
Co., Boston, Mass. Is there anything more 
fitting to young ladies and gentlemen than a 
book containing choice musical selections ? 


Who would not be pleased with a copy of The 
Folio for 1881 as a Christmas or New Year s 
gift? It is one of the best musical papers in 
the country, and costs only $1.60 a year. Ex- 
amine the list, and you will see that we are 


doing you a favor by calling attention to it, 


“A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF HISTORY.” 


History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. We 
rf Know what we See. 


Price. AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOm. 


The Political History of our Country in Chart-form,— 4x5 Feet. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
rm MISTORY ov 
Political Parties. 


AND OF THE 


Federal Government. 


STRICTLY NON-PARTISAN. 


This work is a multum in parvo for the general reader, for pupils studying history 
for teachers, professional men, etc. It is the only work of the kind ever published. 
The author, by years of research, has reduced a multitude of facts to a compass 
easily and quickly grasped. : 
This work has received the unqualified endorsement from the most EMINENT MEN of 


our land,—distinguished Educators,—the Literati, Statesmen, and Statisticians! It presents 
at a glance a complete and specific political and governmental history of our country, 
and hence 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY TEACHER. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY VOTER. 
IT IS NECESSARY TO EVERY POLITICAL SPEAKER. 
IT IS NECESSARY TO EVERY EDITOR OR POLITICAL WRITER. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY FARMER. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY POLITICIAN. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY MECHANIC. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY CONGRESSMAN. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY ARTISAN. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY LEGISLATOR. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY LAWYER. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY BUSINESS- MAN. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY MINISTER. 
IT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 
EVERY SCHOOL IN AMERICA SHOULD HAVE IT. 
IT PRESENTS FACTS, FIGURES, AND EVENTS IN A NUTSHELL. 
IT IS INDISPENSABLE, BECAUSE IT IS USEFUL. 
IT IS HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND BIOGRAPICAL. 
IT IS BEAUTIFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


We want Agents of intelligence and probity for this great, this wonderful work. It is no 
common one, but a publication of extraordinary merit, and one that requires persons of cul 
ture and refinement,— such as are found in the teachers’ ranks. We want an Agent of this 
character in every county of the United States. 


ieee GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
19 Bond Street, New York. 


(From BENSON J. LOSSING, Historian, and author 
of “Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution.” &c. 


The Ridge, Dover Plains, P. O., } 
Dute Co., New York. 

Gentlemen: I have examined with care and great sat- 
isfaction, Professor Houghton’s “ Conspectus of the 
History of Political Parties and the Federal Govern- 
ment,”’ with the special intention of testing the accu- 
racy of itestatements. i have not discovered a single 
error in this regard, either in the letter-press or in the 
a " a, and charts. These convey, in a lucid 
and intelligible manner, tu the comprehension of the 
most ordinary mind, a vast amount of information use- 
ful to every American concerning the history of our 
national life. 

I cannot conceive a more ingenious contrivance than 
this Cons for giving, in a brief space, such a pic- 
ture in clearest outline and admirable proportions of 
the political, civil, and financial history of the Republic 
from the close of the old war of Independence to the 
election of General Garfield to the Presidency. Likea 
concave mirror, it reflects to a single focus an epitome 
of the essential elements of our national history, show- 
ing clearly, at a glance, the proarens of the nation from 
its infancy to its present period of maturity. 

is work cannot fail to commend itself to every in- 
telligent mind as a valuable manual essential for the 
use of all persons desiring to qualify themselves by nec- 
essary information, in an easy manner, for the duties 
and privileges of American citizenship. 
Ridge, Dec., 1880. BENSON J. LOSSING. 


(From HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR.) 


New York, Nov. 16, 1880. 
Prof. Houghton’s “ us of the History of Po- 
litical Parties and the Federal Government,” | find a 
most useful and instructive book,—in fact, a work 
which has long been needed, and one which every one 
interested in political affairs would do well to su 
himself with. HAMILTON FISH, Jr. 


From HON. SAMUEL J. RANDAL + tage of the 
House Representatives, United r' Congress 
I cordially concur in the testimonal (Mr. Randall re- 

fers to that of Hon. 8. 8. Cox.— Pubs.) as to the utility 


of the volume of Professor Houghton. The siatistics 
and facts, as well as the maps and di ms, are indis- 


pensable to a ready understanding of the history of the 
parties of the country. SAM. J. RANDALL. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1890. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


(From Dr. I. I. HAYES, Aistorian, Author of the 
“ Open Polar Sea,” &c.,and Member of Assembly of 
the State of New York.) 

154 Broadway, New York, Nov. 26, 1880. 

Messrs. Granger, Davis & Wiltsie—Dear Sirs: Per- 
mit me toassure you of the great pleasure with which 
I have read and examined your “ Conspectus of the 
History of Political Parties and the Federal Govern- 
ment.”” The maps are particularly instructive, and 
show great labor and research. The statistical infor- 
mation is concise and most useful. The political plat- 
forms which you have socleverly brought together, are, 
in themselves, alone, an epitome of the many shades of 
oy = sentiment which have from time to tiwe since 

he foundation of our Government been active in the 
control of the national policy. Every citizen, and es- 
gen: those who are actively concerned in public 
ife, will find occasion to thank yon for having so com- 
letely brought within easy reach so much valuable in- 
ormation. ere is nothing within my knowledge tliat 
can compare with your book and chart in their pe- 
culiar style of excellence. 

I think it will have, as it certainly deserves to have, 
great popularity with our thinking public. Such a 
work has been —e needed, and you have given the de- 
sired information in such form that “ he who runs may 
read,’’ and read quickly. Your Chart hangs in my 
room, and has been a continued source of interest to 
myself and friends. With most hearty congratulations 
and best wishes, Yours very truly, I. 1. HAYES. 


(From HON. 8. 8 COX, M. C., New York City.) 
New York, November 13, 1880. 

My Dear Sir:—The “ us,” with its colored 
maps and diagrams, has been heedfully and stadiously 
examined. I wish i had had time more thoroughly to 
digest the plan of Prof. Houghton; but in so faras | 
have examined it, it seems most admirably adapted to 
the wants of the people curious and eager about the 
lines of empire on which they have been traveling. 

It is especially equipped for the compencious under- 
standing of the t political facts and principles of 
our history as colonies and States. 

The labor of collating and illustrating such a vast 
range of topics pertalning to our history must have 
been enormous: but it is donein such a perspicuous and 
lucid style and with such aids to the eye in the map 
and to the mind in the text,—that it must be appreci- 
ated by the American public. Only one work is com- 
parable with it,—the “ Statistical Atlas,’ by the gov- 
ernment,—and to say this is high eulogy of the ‘‘ Con- 
spectos,’ Yours truly, 8. 8. COX. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES 


WE desire to call attention to the important 
list of new educational works announced in 
Tue JOURNAL of this week by Macmillan & 
Co., 22 Bond St., New York, Ali of them are 
of the highest character, and of standard value. 
We wish especially to ask our readers to notice 
The English Poets, which contain selections 
from various writers of eminence, and a gen- 
eral introduction by Mathew Arnold, and ably 
edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward, M.A. 
They are issued in two editions, — one for the 


household, and the other a ‘‘Students’ ”’ Edi- 
tion. For Holiday Gift-Books nothing could 
be more useful or appropriate. Each of the 
poets represented in this grand work was as- 
signed to a critic with special qualifications to 
write about him and make selections from his 
writings. By this plan these volumes contain 
the choicest expert judgments, and Fs ra en- 
hance the value of the edition. @ cannot 
wish our patrons a better wish than that they 
may give or receive The English Poets, Mac- 
millau’s edition, as a holiday gift. 


—E. P. TREAT, 757 Broadway, New York, 
announces two books for the holidays in THE 
JouRNAL of this week, unexcelled as gift 
books. The first we have read, and commend 
itas one of the best books for the home-circle 
ever written. Itis entitled Golden Thoughts 
on Mother, Home, and Heaven; comprising 
nearly four hundred original articles and choice 
selections in prose and poetry, by distinguished 
authors at home and abroad, with an intro- 
duction by Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
This volume stands unequaled as an embodi- 
ment of the ripest thoughts and utterances of 
the best and wisest minds upon the ‘“ three 
dearest names to mortals given.’ 

The other is called the Song Pilgrimage 


Around and Throughout the World; by ee 
Phillips ; with an introduction by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D.D., and a sketch by 
Rey. Alexander Clark, D.D. Containing 
nearly forty full-page engravings. It is highly 
spoken of by those who have read it. 


CHRISTMAS vacation will be a good time to 
have your blackboards repaired, and put in 
good working order, Swasey’s system will put 
them in first class condition, they will then 
lasta long time. His prices are reasonable, 
aud his work satisfactory in all respects. Ad- 
dress J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 


His Last Dosr.—Said a sufferer from kid- 
ney trouble when asked to try Kidney-Wort for 
a remedy: ‘*]’ll try it, but it will be my last 
dose.’”’ It cured him, and now he recommends 
itto all. If you have disordered urine, do not 
fail to try it. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


ik Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 uz 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acad es, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adress the 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 


ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


by DEPT. of Dartmouth 
ege. ucation on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


Fru OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
e 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGRT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


Wreces TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. TaomPpson, Worcester, Mass. 


LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 
Post pe course (for degree of D. C. 1}, two 
— all term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 

f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GkO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


he SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
m OrnovuTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For ome or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zx 


CHUSETTS STATE N SCHOOL, 


AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination ——_ 9, 1880. 
55 zz Address E. H. USSELL, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. Sete Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
and Ad- 


lar course of study, two years. A 

vanced Course for spec " 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN Hybs&, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mags. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
° For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. @. Soorr. 133 
PREPARATORY. 
UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t. 
rtd ical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


t departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
accommodate of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years 0: 
ons of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific 
or Business. rienced teachers throughout. 
8 teachers of Elocution ; new school b 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. L 


Badges and Medals. 


. A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturer 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, Paice, AnD SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
> Llustrated e of Special Designs sent 
free upon request, 276 tf 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 a2 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
the New-England Bureau 
of Education, 16 St. 
Boston, Mass, Write for a 
exp 


our method of 
F. B, SNOW, Manager. 


DARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
96 School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80zz 


NWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
y 


kshire Co., Mass. lished in 1842. Prepares 
or for the Scientific School. For cate- 


logues address RENJ. F. MILs, A.M., 
ALLEY INSTITUTE, M mien 
home, with thoro igh 
or private, Address Capt. J. K. Booxiyy, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johns) , 
§ has superior advan ‘or Classicai and 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


EWTON English and Classical 
N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


ster 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
d practical business course. 
Padressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
p* rs 283 Westminster Street, 


Publishers. 
ELECTRICITY ! 
Element Guide Book for Practical Experiments 
and Self-study. A most suitable guide for teacher and 


student. Price, cts. Address CURT W. MEYER, 
182 Broadway, New York. 292 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 
Drifting Round the World. A Boy’s Adventures by 

Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas. W. HALL, author of 

“The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the imagination. It isa 
bock with which all young readers will be pleased. 

_ G7" Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Mailed free of Ee. 
RESLEYV BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
283 1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 

Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 

Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo............ - 300 

Homiletic Quarterly................... per year, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


KNIGHY, *ADAMS+ +00. 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN Se 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aa We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDREss As ABOVE. 


Subscription Agency 


H OW idest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS Ame 

and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 

TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 


SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


AGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
LITERATURE. By Cot, Homer 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
School, Boston. 
This work is highly esteemed by scholars an 
use in some of the best colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, $1.50. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUB 


LISH 
wns First Lines of English Grammar. 
Iustitutes of English Grayamar. 
Brewn’s Grammar of English Giammars. 
5s Elementa mistry. 
Ganet’s Klementary Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 


By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 


By L. B. Fir1ep, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 


vocates schools teachers, and good pay, 
with bo aga net women. Semimonthiy, 
$1.25 a year, in advance or within ninety days. Speci- 
6 centa. 


Address 
L. B. FIFIELD, Kearney, Nebraska. 


id utfit 
866 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.=== 


Appleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., $90; If-russia, $100. Johnso 

Oyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 


vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclo 
ame Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhan’. 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. solicited. 

NE YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 

284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL & AMATEUR DRAMAS, 
Best collection published.... Price, 15 cts. each. 
SCHOOL AND PARLOR TABLEAUX. 
A choice collection, classical and OB. ods 25 cta 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES. 
Short and spicy, for boys and girls. Two numbers 
ready. Per 26 cts. 
SCRAP-BOOK RECITATION SERIES, 
Latest! Freshest! Best! Two numbers; each, 25 cts. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S 
QUESTIONS. Just the thing for class-drill, 
reviews, and examinations. 
Arithmetic, 1000 questions and problems... ..25 cts, 
HOURS OF BECREATION. 
A peers» magazine for teachers, students, and 
folks; potated, and interesting. Con- 
ns choice readings, dialogues, ete. Per y’r, 50c. 
Fall catalogue free. 


ddress, iN 
290 tf eow 


T. 8. DENISO) 
70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1881 
WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories, 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 

Ajar,” etc.; GEorGE P. LATHROP, author of 
“ A Study of Hawthorne”; W. H. Bisnor, author 
of “Detmold”; W. D. author of “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” “The Undiscovered Coun- 
try” ; and Henry JAmEs, Jr., author of “The 
American,” “The Europeans,’’ etc. 


Short Stories and Sketches, 


By HARRIET BEECHER Stowe, T. B. ALDRION, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON, MARK TWAIN, Rose TERRY COOKE, 


Essays 
On biographical, historical and social subjects, by 
GOLDWIN SMITH; EDWARD EVERETT HALB, on 
the social, political, and religious life of the world in 
the time of Christ; WILLIAM M. ROSETTI, on “The 
Wives of the Poets”; JoHn FIsks, on the “ Early 
Culture, Myths, and Folk-Lore of our Aryan Ances- 
sone a DUGDALE, on “ The Relation of Society 
me,” 


Travel Sketches 


In Norway, by H. H., and by excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions 
snk spect all to trent thom thoFoughly 


THE ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course of 
the year as much reading asis contained in Twenty 
Ordinary Volumes of 300 pages each. 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, in advance, postage j/ree ; 35 
cents a number. ith superb life portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5 00 ; with two portraits, $6,00; with three portraits, 
me ; with four portraits, $8.00 ; with all five portraite, 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. | ¢9 9, 


ee The numbers for November and December will 
be sent free to all new Subscribers for THE ATLANTIC 
Sor 1881 who remit before December 20, 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston. 
‘CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


a= FOR 


Choir and Congregation,” 


Containing FOUR REPONSIVE SERVICES, and ap- 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEST Christmas hymns and tunes, as follows: 

bad l’s Story,” “ There’s a Song in the Air,” “ Mo- 
sort” the Herald Angels). “ Xavier” (Hark, 
what mean those holy Voices), “ Folsom” (Brightest 
and best, ete.), “ Zerah” (To us a Child of Hope), 
«“ While the Shepherds Watched,” “ Sears” (It came 
upon the Midnight), “ Bond” (Calm on the listening 
Ear), “Silent Night, Holy Night,” “ Antioch (Joy to 
the World), St. Ann’s.” 


gr These tunes may be used in the ordinary way, or 
sung in connection with the beautiful preludes which 
accompany them, forming a powerful, continuous, and 
cumulative exercise for the choir and “all the people.” 


Price, $7.50 per Hundred Copies; Single 
Copy, by mail, 10 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No: unten CINCINNATI, 0. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


send Dozen fine Steel Pens, in a beautiful 
les, at half-price. Send six cents in 


worth the money. 
[ Reference, Editor of this paper.) 


Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, pedi, 


We 
| 
| | 
M /arey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo .... ..$2.25 ’ 
Carey’s Miser. Papers on the Currency, etc.... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles ef Social Science, 3 vols.... 10.00 
Carey’s Unity of Law. ... 3.50 
Carey’s Past, Present, and Future. 8vo. ....... 2.50 
) Oarey’s Harmony of Interests: Agricultural, 
Elder’s Memoir of Henry ©, Carey. 8vo.... ... .75 
t =) American Health Primers. 12 vols., in box......§6.00 | ——— 
Wilson’s Hand-beok of Hygiene and Sanit’y Sci. 2.75 
PY Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene and Healthy Homes, 1.50 
Lincoln’s School and Industrial Hygiene ....... .50 
Bible By a Physician... 1.98 
Parke’s Practical Hygiene, Illustrated......... 6.00 
| 
| 
| 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ Scheel Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbeos’s Histories. 
tickmey’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Cepy-Beeks (3! Copies). 
Primary Cepy-Beoeks Copies). 
VYeoumans’s hemistry. 
VYeoumane’s Botanies. 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ New Geographies; 
Cernell’s Geegraphies. 

mar, and Compesitien. 
Krusi’s Drawi Courses. 
Primer Series 


evature. 
Ballard’s Pieces te 8 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT &00., Publishers 
the following Educ 


published by 
Cutter’s Series of Physi 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Hlementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’'s 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- Chauvenet’s 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Science, Mistery, and Lit-| Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 


Works 
them: 
ologies. 


mol 
thematioal Series. 


Harkness’s Latin Series. llard’s ord-Writer. 
Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publicatio rising Standard Text-Books s Primary mar. 
t of stud to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Liberal Sohenita’s German . 


departmen , from Primary Schools 
for Gest apd expplien. 


Send for “ Educational Notes. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


A liberal 
a” Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


M. CABLE, 33 St., Bester. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 


and are endorsed by 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The the and text-books, 
following are newest he 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm''t. | to all others: 


White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s phies ; 
Dictionaries ; 


"HARRISON HUME 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Besion. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 


Now Ready! Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 
CRADED PROBLEMS 


Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
With or Without Anewers. 

List Price, 67c.; Intr. Price, 63c.; Malling Price, 80c. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


OLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’1 Beaders; 

Leighten’s Mistery ef Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in 

Hlutchisen’s Physiclegy and Mygicene. 


ABRAM BROWN 
Be, 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


are | Publish Pranklin Sq. NEW YORE, 


Sec 
“ Third 
66 Feo “ 
“ “ Fifth “ 
Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 6 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Spelier. 
Com maive 


Com Speaker. 
orst Analysis. 

reown lemen Algebra. 
Sharplese’s ent 


ke Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


36 Bromf@eld St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
&@™ Specimen copies 30 cemts each. 
8. E. BEEDE,. Dubague, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


Publishers of 
Bageom, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


By Fnaxcis W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and en are 
’ 


P AINSWORTH & OO. 
107 Chambers St., 


Series. 


emew’s Drawin 
ing Blanks. 


Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
HMausen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 


Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
etc., furnished. dence solicited. 
General New- land 
1550s A. 8. MANSON, 82 8t., 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition im the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 


L, PRANG & 00., 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cxsar.—The Tem-| ART AND EpUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


| VIII. — Richari II. — Richard Ill. — 
. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


.—Romeo and Juliet. Othello. — Twelfth Night. —| Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.—| prepared for public schools 
King Lear. 


Henry IV. Part I1.— 
From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’’—“ I have not seen any edition that 
resses so much necessary information into so 
» nor any that so eee «| avoids the 


Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
ls, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 


of dra 
wing classes, and schools of art 


small a 

common of commentaries on espeare, — 

scholar. igno: ou ease send 

Circulars. ‘4A. 6. STOOKIN Agt. for New Natural Hlistery Series. For schools 

Franklin Boston, Mass, | 8nd Animals and plants represented in thelr 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00O.., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 


Prang’s American Chremos. 1552s 


COLA XTO CO. fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
com 
Lowell, with Hart’s German Classics for 

Labbertons Historical Series. Notes, which make it an admirable Soak Ge (4 vols, ready) $1. 1.25 
Brooks’ High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to | Putnam’s Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
ont Putnam’s World’s Progress. "TT. 4.50 


te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 


*/ For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ranged by Henry Canor Loper. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and — of 


Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is Ireland’s Pocket 
sirable civcle $1.35, Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 1.96 


Ethics, Xisthetics, and 
Day 9 9 


ome and 


765 


Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. . 
Oolburn’s Intellectual 30 cts. Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


G. I. JONES & 00., 


St. Leuis, Me. 


Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot's New 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’'s New 
Pelter's New Ari 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


180 
SHELDON & CoO., 
YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Oluey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geogra 
a Be 
Heeker’s New Physiclogy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philese 


Elem. of Bheteric and Composi 
Palmer’s Efements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address Ww. H. FAU Cc 
114 45 Street. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


h ul instruction an s on as 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book fer Prim Scheols. By Henry E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. i6mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


els for teachers, b to be taught in 
riginall nal rimary schools under the 
was 0 ‘or p schools under 
author’s cupertisite, and is published at the nest of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 
Circulars sent on sgerenten, Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0O., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Helmes’ Histo 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Se 5 

Jehuston & Browne’s English Literature. 


DeVere’s French Serie. 155 zs 
A NEW TEXT -BOOK. 


Scientific Schools and Colleges. © 
SHARLES’ FIELD ENGINEERING, 


A Handbook of the Theory and Practice of 


RBAILWAY SURVEYING, LOCATION, 
AND CONSTRUCTION, ; 


Designed for CLASSROOM, FIELD, and OFFICE 
UBE, and containing a large number of Useful Tables, 
Original and Selected. 


aietieanee of Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
ne’s uctive metics. Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. By WILLIAM, HM. SEARLES, C.E. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, the 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. ADAMS JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 293 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. & 
GREEWE’S Mew Grammars. | "4? Grand St FEXT-BOOKS Eclectic Educational Series. 
GOODRICH'S Child's Histor Jonce) Junior Couree of Pr. Chemisty, J blished.— McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARBTS. 
25 Washington St. ate 27 Nos., comprising: (1) Twenty-four Primary Lessons, in large, new, clear type, and handsomely illustrated. 
CHICAGO. Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astreonemy, Adapted to say of the odern Methods of The standard 5 of Diacritical Marks 
oung Chemist. Educational Catalogue sent free ; Script are on every Chart. large Roman . large Script Alphabet. 
1549s. 22 Bond Street. New York. | 4) 4 practical Color Chart. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHA blished venient forms: Manilla 
414 Broadway, New York. THOS. & SONS, portfolio; and (2) Printed on the best Bock Fanon and mounted Boards. 
atural a series of Biographical Sketches 
Parker’s Natural (Piympton), Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W. TEWEKSSURY, Agent, GXNOINNATI NEW YORK. 
Ne. 8 HAWLEY STRERT,| BOSTON. 


— | | 
t 
| 
| 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. tion. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
to the best methods o ng mos — 
About 3,500 new, fresh, and practical wx -% branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
furnished, carefully graded, on the plan of New ——_—_ - —_—____— | mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 
American Arithmetics, yet so arranged that the book 
will readily supplement any other series. Pupils who 
master these examples 1 have no ees I after- 
wards in solving any fair questions in Arithmetic. 
23d 
| This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
" bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
| 
— 
| | PUBLISH 
— - aphy and Chart Brackett’s Poetry for 1.26 
ies terature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, Gombert’s French Classics. Vol., -50 
El from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Won< na-Hoss | Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools 150 | 
Crooks & New Latin-English 
bay For — 
Hay’s Bvery- Reasoning. | 
Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c, | 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
4 ee Ridpath’s Gram. Schoo! Hist. of the U. 5, | 
i 
i 
pett’s Review History of the United Also other Histories by the same author. 
New American Speaker, . . 146 New York, 


